























Why Work in the Dark? 


H*% you stories that ought to sell—but don’t? Are you trying to find out what 

is wrong—but simply can not lay your finger on the reason? Are you doubtful 

as to the proper market for other stories? If so, you are working in the dark. 
That is unnecessary. You can throw light on your problems by securing 


CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM. 


Constructive criticism as given by The Writer’s Digest Department of Criticism 
means the opinion of critics of long experience. It means a thorough reading of your 
manuscript—a careful weighing of your plot—your style—your construction—your 
characterization until a thorough analysis of your work has been made. It then 
means a letter of advice carefully pointing out the defects of your story and suggesting 
the changes necessary to perfect it. Included will also be suggestions as to possible 
markets, suggestions which have proved beneficial to many clients, as their testi- 
monials show. 


PERSONAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO YOUR STORY 
A personal, constructive criticism of an individual story or article counts more 
than a book of generalized advice. The ability to criticize one’s own work is lacking 
in many writers, even those of long experience. A critic with a fresh viewpoint 1s 
able to put his finger on perhaps the one point which makes your story unsalable. 


WE GUARANTEE HONEST CRITICISM 


We do not guarantee FAVORABLE criticism. We assume that you are not 
spending your good money to buy compliments, regardless of what your work 
deserves. We think you expect to purchase real literary service which will help you 
in the writing game. If your work is good, we tell you so and suggest suitable 
markets. If it is faulty, we likewise tell you so, and make constructive suggestions 


how to improve it. We guarantee HONEST CRITICISM. 


CHARGES FOR CRITICISM 
Criticism of Prose Manuscripts 


1000 words or less.. bea citale Sorks chance SRG Oe eee 
1000 to 2000 words es Carns ea ee BO ee 1.75 
2000 to 3000 words.. es oe se Sh Bc eden ae oor 
3000 to 4000 words..... , sisson atone total argo ala anne iaohenaele 3.15 
ME ERO WLS ss oso 6.5.5.5 OP Aa Re RO «US Poulos te eA 3.80 


Sixty cents for each additional 1000 words between 5000 and 10,000. 
50 cents for each additional 1000 words above 10,000. 

Criticism of Verse 
5 Cents per line—minimum charge....... syle eaens Giaieatomete $1.00 
Over 100 lines, 4 cents per line. 

Criticism of Photoplays 

Minimum charge of $2.00 for any synopsis. If over 2000 words, 
$1.00 for each 1000 up to 5000. Over 5000 words, 75 cents per 1000. 

Manuscript Typing. 
Careful manuscript typing, with close attention to punctuation, 
one carbon included, 75c per 1000 words. 

NOTE—Payment for criticism or for typing should accompany the manuscript. 
Postage for the return of the manuscript should also be included. 

This department is at your service. Why, then, should you continue working 
in the dark? Turn to the light TODAY by sending a manuscript for the attention of 
our Criticism Department. 

Address all communications 
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Here is a Free Writer’s Book for You 
Send for It TODAY 


i 





“. IE KEY OF GOLD” is a story of a young woman who was deter- 
mined to win as a writer. She had worked and studied, and had met 
nothing but disappointment. How she was given the key to success is the 
story unfolded in a booklet called 


SUCCESSFUL WRITING 
The latter half of the book contains in short, concise, readable para- 
graphs “Helpful Hints to Ambitious Writers,’ which will help you to push 
open the door. Such points as “Study Your Markets,” “What to Avoid,” 
“Alterations” are discussed, and the best methods of preparing and mailing 
of manuscript are treated in detail. 


LET US SEND YOU THIS BOOK FREE 
Write your name and address plainly on the coupon, and the names 
and addresses of six friends who are writers or are ambitious to become 
writers, and who you think would be interested in a writer’s magazine. Mail 
the coupon to us, and immediately upon its receipt a copy of this book, 
“SUCCESSFUL WRITING,” will be sent you, with our compliments. 
FILL IN THIS COUPON AND MAIL TODAY 


Name ; Katinaer . Name 

Address Ne . Address Ba ania Wise. Crest acdsee saan tks 
Name . ee are Name 

Address : . Address Re eh er Mer ate 
Name Name 

Address Se eee paeee ... Address 


Your Name and Address 


The book will be mailed you as soon as this coupon reaches this office. 
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SECURES POSITION AS EDITOR 


Instruction Furnished by The Writer’s Digest 


Enables Pennsylvania Man to Become an Editor 





THE WRITER’S DIGEST. 
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Butler, Pa. 


I might add that I was very well pleased with the books I 


ordered from you, and look forward to each issue of The Writer’s Digest. a 
It was through instructions given by you that I was able to secure the position 
of sporting editor on the Butler Eagle. Wishing you continued success, W. W. S. 


THE ‘‘IDEAL’’ COURSE IN NEWSWRITING AND 
CORRESPONDENCE WILL HELP YOU, TOO 


As you read this, opportunity is star- 
ing you in the face. There are hundreds 
of positions waiting for the proper per- 
sons to fill them. You, with the in- 
struction we offer, can be one of those 
persons. 


Newspaper Work is Fascinating 


No career is more interesting or 
more exciting than that of the news- 
paper man or woman. Who has a better 
opportunity to see life and to meet 
people than the newspaper reporter? 
But supposing you haven’t the time or 
inclination for a reporter’s job, there 
are many other positions open to you. 
There is always the chance to become 
the local correspondent for several near- 
by papers, or you may become the rep- 
resentative of one or more_ trade 
publications. All of these positions 
enable you to earn a handsome income 
by devoting either all or part of your 
time to them. 

In following up assignments and in 
looking for news, you are also gathering 
valuable material for other forms of 
literary work later on. Many prominent 
writers were in newspaper work at one 
time, and ascribe much of their success 
to experience gained at that time. 


START RIGHT. 


The “Ideal Course in Newswriting and 
Correspondence will start you on the high 
road. It tells you what will be ex- 
pected of you, prepares you for 
the work, introduces you to 
many sides of the profession 
that you could learn only 
through long experience, and 
shows you how to get a posi- 
tion. It explains to you what 
news is, how to find it and to 


for your stories, how to value 
stories, the amount of space 
they should get, and many other 
tips that will enable you to 
write acceptable stories from 
the very start. It contains a long 
list of trade publications, indi- 
cating markets for many special 


Name 


Cc 
This Course tells you how to write—The Writer’s Digest, 


stories that you will run across while 
following up your regular work. 


Free Criticism of Your Manuscripts 

In addition to this splendid course of 
instruction your book is personally criti- 
cised. You may send in, either on 
special lessons or on the course as a 
whole, a certain amount of manuscript, 
which will be carefully examined, an- 
alyzed and returned to you with criti- 
cism on what you have done and how to 
proceed. This criticism is absolutely 
without additional charge. Each course 
includes the coupons which admit your 
work to our Criticism Department free. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 

The regular price of The “Ideal” 
Course in Newswriting and _ Corre- 
spondence is $5.00. By filling in the 
attached coupon, you can secure this 
helpful Course, including the criticism 
service and a _ year’s subscription to 
The Writer’s Digest (a $7.00 value) 
for only $5.00. If you are already a sub- 
scriber to the Writer’s Digest, your sub- 
scription may be extended one year; or 
you may have the year’s subscription 
entered for some friend. 

If you wish, you need send no money; 
simply fill in ‘and mail the coupon, then 
pay the postman when he delivers the 
Course. Do not delay in accepting this 
remarkable offer. Fill out the blank 
without delay, and mail today. 


USE THIS COUPON 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 

923 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen—I want to prepare myself for a better position. 
Please send me The “Ideal” Course in Newswriting and 
pa ogg including criticism of manuscript, and enter 


for one year's subscription (12 big, illustrated 


! 
| 
{ 
| re to The Writer’s Digest. 
4 “ I agree to pay the postman $5.00 as payment in full when 
recognize it, the proper form | _ he delivers the Course. 

It is understood that if I am not fully satisfied that I may 
return the course within three days after its receipt and 
have my subscription cancelled, and that my $5 will be re- 

} funded immediately without question. 

| 
' 
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SUPPOSE! 


that in our story we write, 
“His meaning was clear.. .” 
We stop. The word “clear” 
is not just the word we want 
to use. We open our The- 
saurus and turn to the word 
“clear.” There we find “in- 
telligible, lucid, explicit, ex- 
pressive, significant, distinct, 
precise, definite, well-defined, 
perspicuous, transpicuous, 
plain, obvious, manifest, pal- 
pable, striking, glaring, trans- 
parent, above - board, un- 
shaded, recognizable, unam- 
biguous, unequivocal, unmis- 
takable, legible, open, posi- 
tive, unconfused, graphic.” 
See what a field of expression 
we have at our command. 
The synonyms of every word 
and expression are given in 
this manner. 
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Did You Ever Hunt for a Better Word? 


You are busy on a story. Words are 
flowing from your pen in an unceasing 
stream—but suddenly you stop. That 
last word doesn’t exactly express your 
thought—there ought to be a better 
word—but what is it? 


At that instant you want a copy of 


Roget’s Thesaurus 


of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES 
By PETER MARK ROGET 


This is a book that everybody needs. 
It is just as indispensable to every home 
as a dictionary, and certainly no author 
can afford to be without it. The purpose 
of a dictionary is merely to explain the 
meaning of words; the word being given 
to find the idea it is intended to convey. 
The object of the Thesaurus is exactly 
the opposite of this; the idea being given, 
to find the word or phrase by which that 
idea may be most fitly and aptly ex- 
pressed. 

It matters not whether you are writing 
a photoplay, short story, poem, social or 
business letter, this volume will prove 
a real friend. It is regarded by our most 
distinguished scholars as indispensable 
for daily use—as valuable as a dictionary. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, 671 pages. 


Price, Postpaid, $2.50. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
918 Butler Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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SEND IN THIS COUPON TODAY 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
918 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Enclosed find $2.50 (currency, check o 


r money order). Send me by return mail 


one copy of Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases. 
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HARD WORK THE 


“OPEN SESAME” 


THE STORY OF WILLIAM WALLACE COOK 


By ARTHUR E. SCOTT 
Associate Editor, Top-Notch Magazine 


& eee probably the most pro- 
4-& ductive of American writers of to- 
day, and one whose work is known and ap- 
preciated by hundreds of thousands of 
readers all over this continent, William 
Wallace Cook has generally shunned pub- 
licity, and his most ardent admirers know 
little about him. Yet there is no man whose 
career is more encouraging to the young 
author who. has entered upon the writing 
game with the definite purpose of attaining 
success. 

“Making Good by Hard Work” is Cook’s 
motto, and he has proved that the path of 
toil is the one that leads to success. Born 
in 1867, in Marshall, Michigan, where he 
now lives, he started writing when only a 
child. At the age of twelve he wrote a 
play, “Roderigo, the Pirate Chief,” which 
was staged in a barn in Kansas, the price of 
admission being fifteen pins —twenty, if 
they were crooked. Cook himself took 
the part of the hero, and the barn was 
crowded with admiring juvenile spectators. 
The success of this effort inspired him to 
write a story, of which he still retains a 
bit of the original manuscript. He con- 
tinued writing, and in 1889 the Detroit 
Free Press paid him eight dollars for a 
story. The following year the same paper 
paid him seventy-five dollars for a serial, 
and although at that time he always had a 
position as the main source of income, he 
kept on turning out salable material for the 
Free Press. 


In 1892 Cook held the position of pay- 
master for a large contracting firm, and 
about that time he found that the returns 
from his writing were larger than his saiary. 
Then came a time of indecision. Should 
he continue as he was doing, hold on to his 
regular pay envelope and add to it by his 
writing, or should he throw up his job and 
give himself heart and soul to the pro- 
fession that he loved? Cook was married 
then, and it is a most touching record of 
devotion and confidence that it was his 
wife who decided the issue for him. Mar- 
riage is often said to handicap a young man, 
because few women wish to let their hus- 
bands take a chance by breaking away from 
a sure income; but Cook’s wife insisted 
that he should take the chance. Her 
womanly intuition recognized the oppor- 
tunity that presented itself; she had faith 
in his ability to make good; and although 
long years of struggle followed, years when 
the financial tide ran very low, indeed, her 
trust never wavered, and there came the 
time when her faith was rewarded and her 
confidence was shown to have been justified. 

After giving up his position, Cook started 
writing for Street & Smith, New York, and 
under the name of “Julia Edwards” his 
work appeared in the New York Weekly, 
the publication which founded the fortune 
of the great firm of today. “A Wild Mar- 
riage,” Cook says was his most famous 
work under that pen name, and he admits 
it was pretty wild. “Robert Lee Tyler” 
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was another name he wrote under, and 
“Tyler” was responsible for a masterpiece 
called “None But The Brave.” 

At the same time that Cook was writing 
these stories as Julia Edwards and Tyler 
he was turning out each week under another 
name a story of thirty thousand words. 
Thirty thousand words a week in addition 
to a serial of sixty thousand words a month! 
And all sold! It is a marvelous record. 
The sad part is that the checks were woe- 
fully small; so small that present-day 
writers would laugh at them. But Cook 
plugged on and for years kept up this re- 
markable amount of production. In 1912 
he gave.up the thirty-thousand-word stories, 
and devoted himself to longer stories to 
be published serially. 

Cook says that to give a list of the 
different publications in which his work has 
appeared is out of the question—it would 
take up too much space; but he mentions 
a few: Popular, Munsey’s, Argosy, Red 
Book, Green Book, Blue Book, Harper’s 
Weekly, Puck, Truth, Youth’s Companion, 
adding as his favorite magazine, Top-Notch, 
for which he has written exclusively for the 
last four years. There is hardly an issue 
of this magazine which does not contain 
a novel, short story, or an installment of a 
serial by Cook, though, of course, many of 
these appear under pen names. 

During the thirty years of his career as 
an author, Cook has had some remarkable 
experiences. He says that at one time a 
story of his, called “Peter, a Study in Red,” 
appeared in Munsey’s Magazine. It was a 
tale of his own creation about an Indian 
who was riding his pony near the Walnut 
Grove dam, when the dam broke and 
flooded the gulch. Being mounted, the 
Indian could have saved himself, but he 
gave up his pony to a white girl who rode 
away and was saved, while the self-sacri- 
ficing Indian was drowned. 

Seven years after this story appeared, 
Cook received a letter from a young Indian 
on the Maricopa reservation, who said he 
was the son of the Indian who saved the 
white girl, as related in the story. The 
letter said: ‘“‘I have always kept the maga- 
zine which tells the story of my father’s 
heroic death. When my life appears use- 
less to me, I read and reread the story of 
his courage. I have just returned to my 
own people from the Carlisle school, and 
am glad to use my education in expressing to 
you my gratitude for that story of my father.” 


By an extraordinary coincidence Cook 
had invented a story that actually had hap- 
pened. 

A story called “A Fatal Hand.” which 
was published in the Detroit Free Press 
was followed by tragic results. It was a 
story in which a miner drew three jacks 
and two red sevens in the course of a poker 
game. He immediately wrote a couple of 
lines on a bit of paper and handed it to one 
of the bystanders. A dispute arose a mo- 
ment later, and the miner was shot and 
killed. He had written on the scrap of 
paper the words: “I now hold three jacks 
and two red sevens. It is a fatal hand. | 
shall never leave the table alive.” The 
bystander was requested to notify the 
mother of the writer. 

Now, Cook says, the idea that such a 
hand had any superstition attached to it 
was merely a creation of his own imagina- 
tion. There is no popular belief to that 
effect. The story, however, was widely re- 
printed throughout the country, and it was 
not long before reports began to come in 
of men being killed who had held similar 
hands —three jacks and two red sevens. 
One came from Chicago, another from Cali- 
fornia, another from Texas, while several 
of these murders took place on railroads 
and steamboats. 

One of Cook’s pen names resulted in his 
receiving a letter, sent in care of Top-Notch 
Magazine, in which a lady in Flint wanted 
to know if he was not her half brother who 
had been missing for a long time. He had 
to inform her regretfully that the name 
of her relative which he had been using for 
years was only the product of editorial 
imaginiation. 

Cook’s varied experiences, his wide 
knowledge of different parts of the country, 
through travel and residence, have pro- 
vided him with a great variety of first-hand 
material. His early boyhood was spent in 
Kansas; then he lived for years in Chicago, 
Dakota and southern Arizona. ‘The last- 
named place of residence was for his health. 
He had been very ill. The doctor thought 
he could not recover and was frank about 
it. He told the doctor that he could not 
afford to die just then, as he had a wife to 
provide for. Then he got a new medical 
adviser and at his advice went south, where 
he completely regained his health. 

Before he took up writing as his vocation, 
Cook had been engaged in a variety of 
occupations, his experiences in which have 
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often been of invaluable service in the 
writing of fiction. His first position was 
as a stenographer; then he became bill clerk 
in a shoe house; he has been a ticket agent 
on the railroads, as well as employee in the 
passenger and immigration departments; 
in Chicago he worked as a reporter, and 
filled a similar position when in Dakota; 
in Arizona he was a gold miner. His last 
and best-paying job was the one he gave up 
to follow 
the lure of 
literature. 
In pursuit 
of material 
for his sto- 
ries, how- 
ever, Cook 
has not re- 
lied alto- 
gether upon 
those earlier 
experiences. 
He has trav- 
eled the 
country over 
with his 
typewriter, 
and there 
are few 
parts of the 
United 
States 
with which 
he is not fa- 
miliar. But 
with all his 
extensive 
knowledge, 
he never 
fails tomake 
sure of ev- 
ery detail. 
He has 
given a rail- 
road story 
to a railway 
man to read to make certain that he had 
not erred in any terms which, although the 
average reader knows nothing about them, 
would grate on the one to whom train busi- 
ness is an occupation. 

Considering Cook’s vast output, one 
would never think that he could possibly 
find time to look over his published work. 
Yet I recall the instance when, in my office 
in New York, he mentioned that we had 
used a wrong word in one of his lumber 





WILLIAM WALLACE COOK. 
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stories. The dictionary was quoted as our 
authority for changing the spelling of the 
word he had written, and he smiled genially 
and admitted that might be so, but that the 
word as he had written it was the way it 
was called in the locality he was writing 
about. Years later I wanted to make an 
important change in one of his stories, but 
before doing so you can be sure I wrote 
to him about it, and on this occasion I hap- 
pened to be 
right, and 
he approved 
t he change. 
The name 
of William 
Wallace 
Cook is be- 
com i nes 
widely 
known to 
moving - pic- 
ture devo- 
tees. It 
would be 
even better 
known but 
for the fact 
that Cook 
refuses to 
do business 
with any 
company 
that offers 
him less 
than twenty- 
five hundred 
dollars for 
a five or six- 
reel story. 
He received 
this sum for 
“The Sun- 
shine Trail,” 
aTop-Notch 
story, pro- 
duced by 
Ince with Douglas MacLean, which will be 
released through the First National next 
April, and he has now set this as his mini- 
mum price. “After Your Own Heart,” 
another Top-Notch story, was produced re- 
cently by Fox, with Tom Mix. Then there 
was “The Trail of the Billy Doo,” a 
Woman's Home Companion story; “The 
3est Man,” a Blue Book story; “The Old 
West per Contract,” an Argosy story; and 
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a number of others in which he had sold 
all but serial rights. 

In the recent Daily News scenario con- 
test Cook entered two scenarios. For one 
he received a prize of five hundred dollars, 
and out of twenty-seven thousand contest- 
ing scripts the other remained in the run- 
ning until all the scripts had been sifted 
down to the last hundred; so that Cook 
came close to being a double winner. 

Cook’s hours of work at present are from 
eight in the morning until noon, during 
which time he turns out one chapter of 
twenty-two hundred and fifty words. Then, 
as a rule, nothing to do till tomorrow! If, 
however, he feels particularly enthusiastic 
about what he is working on, he will do 
another chapter in the evening. For many 
years four thousand words a day was his 
rule, but he has arrived at the time now 
when he can lessen the enormous produc- 
tion of his earlier days and devote his 
energy to the constant improvement of his 
stories. 

His method of work may be of interest. 
Robert Carlton Brown once declared that 
Cook was the “only rocking-chair author 
on earth.” “I am lazy enough,” Cook says, 
“to seek comfort, and the big rocking-chair 
in front of my typewriter spells it for me. 
My first copy is the one I send to my editor, 
consequently I must deliberate at consider- 
able length before I put anything down. 
Punctuation, office ‘style,’ paragraphing, 
and other technical matters must go hand 
in hand with the creative work. The old 
rocker contributes the necessary ease for 
concentration.” 

“The world needs cheerful optimism in 
its fiction,” is one of Cook’s sayings. ‘‘The 
optimistic note is the one to strike,” is an- 
other. “To cheer and amuse the public,” 
expresses his purpose. 

Asked as to where he gets his inspiration 
for so much work, Cook laughed and re- 
plied: “Inspiration is only another name 
for industry. The lazy writer fathers few 
results and does little to cheer or amuse the 
public. 

“Fiction writing, in these days,” he went 
on, “is as much a business as running a 
newspaper, a bank. or a factory. Let any 
man love his work, and inspiration may 
be trusted to take care of itself. I am a 
writer with modest pretensions and have 
achieved a modest success. But I count 


my work worth while, and I give it my best. 
Whatever my stuff may be, it is clean. | 
have prided myself on making it clean from 
the very start of my writing career. Pru- 
rient products, dealing with sex, may get 
the money, but they never have appealed to 
me. If my stories are entertaining enough 
for editors to buy and readers to read, I am 
fairly well satisfied; but I am better satis- 
fied if I can write a story within a story, 
and give to the written word, without 
preaching, a background of uplift and cheer 
for my fellow travelers through life. This 
is something I try to do in every story. 
And may I say that it is the one big thing 
that makes writing worth while?” 





WORLD-WIDE SUCCESS 

[ast year Kate Douglas Wiggin’s play 
“The Birds’ Christmas Carol,” which is 
based on the story of the same name, was 
played by sixty-four different groups of 
amateurs. “The Old Peabody Pew” was 
put on by eighty different groups. “Re- 
becca of Sunnybrook Farm” will probably 
soon appear in Italian and on the Italian 
stage, as arrangements for translation and 
production have just been negotiated by its 
author. There is a perennial youth and 
world-wide appeal in Kate Douglas Wig- 
gin’s stories. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
her American publisher, has sold over 
3,000,000 copies of her books in this coun- 
try, while in England and the Continent her 
popularity is unshaken. 





Brander Matthews, writing in that new 
literary journal, The Literary Digest Inter- 
national Book Review, of Delmar Gross 
Cooke’s critical study of William Dean 
Howells, lately published by the Duttons, 
speaks with warm appreciation of the au- 
thor’s frank but sympathetic criticism and 
says: “It is because Mr. Cooke is as keen- 
eyed as he is open-minded that this study 
of the work and of all the works of a great 
artist in letters is likely to hasten the day 
when the abiding value of Howells’ con- 
tribution shall be more widely recognized 
and more solidly supported.” In the same 


issue Hildegarde Hawthorne estimates the 
book as “a keen and measured analysis of 
Howell’s literary value as well as a valu- 
able appreciation of Howells, the man.” 
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WHAT THE READING PUBLIC WANTS 


The Experiment of E. Haldeman-Julius in publishing the classics at low 
prices proves that the people are eager for the best in literature, provided it is put 


within their reach. 


By George Conrad. 


VENHAT a fertile idea beneficial to man- 

kind will grow into its deserving 
power regardless of where it may be con- 
ceived, is attested by the popularity of the 
publishing venture of E. Haldeman-Julius, 
of Girard, Kansas. 

Girard is a little town of scarcely more 
than three thousand souls, a hundred and 
twenty-five miles southwest of Kansas City, 
in the midst of the Kansas coal area. Ex- 
cepting those who may have noted it as the 
place where the once defiant Socialist organ, 
The Appeal To Reason, was printed, few 
persons outside the county of which Girard 
is the county seat, had even heard mention 
of the community, until recently. 

Yet the working out of the contention 
that the American people want and will read 
the writings of the masters of literature 
has turned the eyes of America toward 
Girard. Typically the Chicago Daily News 
recently said that Girard, Kunsas, has be- 
come the literary capital of the United 
States because of the publishing Haldeman- 
Julius has been doing. 

A young man still in his thirties, E. 
Haldeman-Julius, a native Eastener, began 
publishing volumes of [english classics in 
Girard some three years ago. He main- 
tained that the crystallized theory of hosts 
of American publishers was wrong. He did 
not believe the American people were inter- 
ested in trashy, frothy, saccharine, and 
ofttimes salacious reading matter that of 
late has been so generously thrust upon 
them. He believed the permanently solidi- 
tied and tried works of the masters of lit- 
erature were more acceptable to Americans, 
provided such material was printed and 
published at prices persons of every class 
of society could buy without playing havoc 
with their purses. 

He began with a few titles, printing the 
volumes as cheaply as possible and having 
them bound in card cover paper. These he 
sold at twenty-five cents each with wonder- 
ful success. Convinced his theory -was cor- 
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rect, he installed the most modern printing 
machines it was possible to buy, presses 
upon which two whole books of his series 
can be printed at one turn of the cylinder, 
folding apparatuses that prepare the sheets 
for binding in one operation, stitching ma- 
chines that put the books and their covers 
securely together at a click and cutters to 
trim thousands upon thousands of books a 
day. 

Now Girard boasts of having in the 
Haldeman-Julius shop a one-hundred per 
cent. automatic printing plant, one of the 
few in America. Pressfeeders in this plant 
are really such only in name for the print- 
ing presses are all automatically fed. They 
are, instead, merely attendants seeing to it 
that founts are kept filled with ink and the 
platforms kept supplied with paper. 

At present forty thousand volumes of the 
Ten-Cent Pocket Series take form every 
eight working hours. And with such mass 
production and proportionate reduction of 
costs of production, the books retail at ten 
cents a volume. These little card paper- 
backed books, three and a half inches by five 
in size, just right for slipping into the 
pocket without being cumbersome, are sell- 
ing by the millions a year. In the period 
of a little less than three years over twenty 
million have been sold. : 

There are at present over three hundred 
titles in the Ten-Cent Pocket Series con- 
taining the best that could be selected, from 
Plato to Robert Louis Stevenson. 

The way titles were chosen is interest- 
ing and shows how Mr. Haldeman-Julius 
goes to the bottom of things in getting to the 
facts. In discussing the matter recently, 
he said: 

“In building a list of almost four hun- 
dred titles and promoting a campaign for 
their distribution, I have, naturally enough, 
observed the buyers as carefully as I know 
how, and tried, in more ways than one, to 
learn what is going on in their minds. It 
has been interesting, and encouraging. Be- 
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sides watching their reading interests as 
shown in the books the people order, I 
have gone further and asked them to state 
their preferences. Recently I sent out 
15,000 questionnaires, receiving 9,301 re- 
plies. Among other things, I asked this 
mixed audience these questions: ‘What 
general subjects interest you?’ ‘If you are 
interested in history or biography, list the 
incidents and personalities that attract you.’ 
‘Which titles or books do you suggest be- 
ing added to the Pocket Library?’ 


Fiction is Not Public’s First Interest 

“It will undoubtedly surprise you to have 
me tell you that of these 9,301 replies the 
first demand under the heading of ‘What 
general subjects interest you?’ was not fic- 
tion, much as one might suppose that to be 
the obvious request. The subject that 
headed the list was History—1,187 requests, 
or almost 13 per cent. of the total of 9,301. 
Fiction came second, with 1,142 requests, 
a little over 12 per cent. Third, came 
Science, with 1,063 votes, or a little over 
11 per cent. Fourth, Biology, with 994 
votes—almost 11 per cent. Fifth, Philos- 
ophy, 948 votes—10 per cent. Sixth, Re- 
ligion, 834 votes—almost 10 per cent. 
Seventh, Poetry, 883 votes—almost 10 per 
cent. Eighth, Travel, 631 votes—almost 
7 per cent. Ninth, Essays, 625 votes—al- 
most 7 per cent. 922 





Tenth, Economics, 522 
votes—almost 6 per cent. Drama, 522 votes 
—almost 6 per cent. You will notice that 
History heads the list and Drama and Eco- 
nomics tie for last place. Under the first 
head—History—the people know what they 
want, as a rule. There’s a specific interest 
manifested in the French Revolution. 
There are 326 who mention Ancient His- 
tory. 

“In the field of Fiction the people know 
exactly what they want. There is no 
striking unanimity in choice of titles. Dick- 
ens is often mentioned. There are also 
mentioned Kipling, Mark Twain, Steven- 
son, Shaw, Wells and London. While Fic- 
tion is second to History, it is‘a very close 
second and offers a field worth studying, 
for the answers certainly indicate that we 
have a fiction-hungry people—people who 
want the best kind of fiction—the fiction of 
Balzac, Poe, De Maupassant, Dumas, and 
Kipling. 

“In Poetry, the poet who heads the list 
is not Shakespeare, or Milton, or Dante, or 
Burns, or Walt Whitman. The poet who 
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heads the lists—with 250 votes out of a total 
of 883, is Eddie Guest. The call for Eddie 
Guest and Robert W. Service comes from 
college and high school students. Public 
taste in literature will often be excellent, 
but taste can be depended upon to be poor 
when questions of poetry arise. Persons 
will ask for History, Philosophy, Ancient 
Literature, and then give Eddie Guest as 
their favorite in Poetry. Pure poetry is 
rarely appreciated by American readers. 
Either they want the homely, naive rhymed 
philosophy of a Guest or a Walt Mason, or 
they prefer poetry with a story element. 
Enoch Arden and the Ballad of Reading 
Gaol are good examples. The Rubaiyat is 
always popular with special appeal to 
women, probably because of its vicarious 
kick.” 

In speaking of his publishing project in 
its effect upon the book-publishing field, he 
said: 

“While I do not believe that we should 
do away with the expensive format, I do 
believe, and most earnestly, that the booklet 
field has been terribly neglected in this 
country, with the result that reading has 
been almost prohibitive in cost and the peo- 
ple who might be ready to do serious read- 
ing are not in touch with the fine material 
that could be available. I believe the format 
of the near future is the paper-bound book- 
let instead of the cloth-bound book. A 
booklet can be issued simply and inexpen- 
sively, and a public wish can be satisfied. 

“It isn’t necessary to save the books one 
reads. One can be a book reader and still 
not be a book collector, or the builder of a 
library. We buy 25-cent magazines to read, 
not to save. We should be ready to buy 
cheap booklets to read and pass on, not to 
store on our shelves. If we want to bring 
culture to the people it will have to be done 
through low-priced booklets, and _ not 
through expensive cloth-bound volumes. 

“One’s first impression is that the booklet 
field is limited in that it cannot carry huge 
works between its covers. Did you ever 
stop to think that Dante’s Inferno is 
not a book, but a pamphlet? Of course, 
when one dresses it up with thick paper, 
wide margins, type large enough for 
the blind, introductions, notes, illustrations, 
interpretative essays, formidable introduc- 
tions and pompous prefaces, the Inferno 
ceases to be a pamphlet and becomes a 
tome. Let us take Shakespeare. I have 


(Continued on page 42) 
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A SERIES OF 


SANCTUM TALKS 


on the 
ELEMENTS OF A STORY WHICH DISTINGUISH AND GIVE IT CHARACTER 


By James Knapp Reeve 


Founder and Former Editor of The Editor Magazine 


PEDUALEADAD OUD EAN TUAU PAT EM LEAT ET EELAU EME | {| 


I. THE OPENING—SETTING 


F. Hamlet said to the players—“The 
play’s the thing,” so we may say to 
all writers of fiction—‘‘The story’s the 
thing.” But we cannot have the story with- 
out certain well known accessories of char- 
acterization, setting, atmosphere, move- 
ment, etc. 

The purpose of these papers is not to de- 
fine these elements of the story—this has 
been done sufficiently by others; but, in- 
stead, to present under separate headings, 
definite illustrations and examples, made 
so plain that “he that runs may read.” 
These will be taken from literatures of the 
past and the present, from writers great 
and small; from any source that will en- 
able one to say surely, “This thing is done 
in the right manner.” 

To approach these matters in the proper 
sequence it may be well to begin with The 
Opening. 

In an approach to editors a writer can- 
not make much headway by proceeding 
upon a dead level. But if he can present 
pictures that carry conviction, that are so 
much above the dead level of the common- 
place as to arrest attention, he will be sure 
at least of a careful hearing. 

The opening may be a descriptive setting ; 
a portrait of a character; a bit of dialogue 
introducing the characters; or action and 
movement. To illustrate the first of these 
we will take the opening of Balzac’s master- 
piece, Eugénie Grandet. Later we shall 
have occasion to use Grandet as an illus- 
tration of distinctly circumscribed char- 
acter drawing—The Miser—and it is to be 
noted how in keeping this solitary and iso- 
lated dwelling at Saumur is with the man 
who inhabits it. 

Here is the picture as the great master 
of French literature has given it. But first, 


note that it was Balzac’s habit to familiarize 
himself with the scenes which were to fur- 
nish the background for his stories. In a 
certain way, the reading of Balzac is a study 
of the geography of France, and of the 
scenes, manners, and customs of its various 
provinces. Before writing Eugénie Gran- 
det, Balzac lived for a considerable time at 
Saumur, and it was from his first-hand 
knowledge acquired in this manner that he 
built up the story with which the name of 
Saumur is indelibly associated. 
Now to the opening: 


In some country towns there are 
houses more depressing to the sight 
than the dimmest cloister, the most 
melancholy ruins, or the dreariest 
stretch of sandy waste. 

There is one particular house front 
in Saumur which possesses all these 
melancholy characteristics ; the house is 
still standing at the end of the steep 
street which leads to the castle, at the 
upper end of the town. The street is 
very quiet nowadays; it is hot in sum- 
mer and cold in winter, and very dark 
in many places; besides this,‘it is re- 
markably narrow and crooked, there 
is a peculiarly formal and sedate air 
about its houses, and it is curious how 
every sound reverberates through it— 
the cobblestones (always clean and 
dry) ring with every passing footfall. 


This is painting a picture. With such set- 
ting and atmosphere we know that the story 
to follow will be one that will fit this par- 
ticular house in Saumur, and we are pre- 
pared for the miserly Grandet who, though 
a miser, is not without a certain majesty 
in his iron purpose of life, for the fragile 
and self-sacrificing Madam Grandet, and 
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even for the angelic Eugenie Grandet and 
the tragedy of her life. 

The modern master of all in his ability 
to bring the reader at once into touch and 
sympathy with the scene, setting, atmos- 
phere and characters of his story, no matter 
how far removed that story may be from 
our own lives, from the things we know 
and with which we are familiar, is Rudyard 
Kipling. And nowhere has this talent been 
shown more forcibly than in the opening 
of that remarkable tale At the End of the 
Passage—which, by the way, is an unfin- 
ished story, as the final paragraph is: “But 
neither Mottram nor Lowndes has any an- 
swer to the question.” 

This is a story of the intolerable and de- 
pressing heat of central India, and of four 
men who inhabited there and in their com- 
panionship endeavored to make supportable 
an insupportable life. Here is the picture: 


Four men, theoretically entitled to 
“life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness,” sat at a table playing whist. The 
thermometer marked—for them—one 
hundred and one degrees of heat. The 
room was darkened till it was only just 
possible to distinguish the tips of the 
cards and the very white faces of the 
players. A tattered, rotten punkah of 
whitewashed calico was puddling the 
hot air and whining dolefully at each 
stroke. Outside lay gloom of a No- 
vember day in London. There was 
neither sky, sun, nor horizon—nothing 
but a brown purple haze of heat. It 
was as though the earth was dying of 
apoplexy. 


There is not a word too much, nor too 
little. It is a fit opening and setting for the 
terrible drama that follows. The drama is 
circumscribed in its scope and action just 
as the setting is circumscribed. There is 
no attempt to show anything beyond this 
one darkened room, and the scene as it is set 
therein. In the story is no attempt at any- 
thing beyond the characterization of the 
men and the circumstances immediately sur- 
rounding them. But it all fits in marvel- 
ously with the “panic terror” in the eyes of 
Hummil as he stood in the doorway “rock- 
ing with helpless laughter,” and of how the 
doctor told Mottram, “A damned lie,” when 
he said the camera revealed nothing of this 
panic terror in the dead man’s eyes. 


I have chosen here illustrations with 
which most of my readers will be familiar, 
purposely, in order that they may see for 
themselves how well these openings adapt 
themselves to the stories that follow. Such 
openings, and all proper openings, settings, 
atmosphere and characterization become an 
inherent part of the story—are in fact the 
story just as much as are action, incident 
and dialogue. It is only the proper welding 
of all these elements that makes the com- 
plete and finished tale. 

But the one thing that these illustrations 
are particularly meant to teach is that what- 
ever the story, the opening must be one that 
whets the appetite and makes the reader 
keen to know what is to follow. If you do 
not accomplish that end, the whole thing is 
apt to go into the discard. 

A wholly different opening—an old-fash- 
ioned one, one in which the approach is 
from the purely sentimental side—may be 
found in Donald G. Mitchell’s Reveries of a 

Bachelor, an old-time favorite of a former 
generation. 

This, the retrospective narrative, told in 
the first person, would hardly appeal to 
editors today, but this method and this par- 
ticular exampie of it had in its day a very 
great vogue. The following paragraph is 
an excellent example of clear and definite 
setting, a picture that we can visualize even 
through the haze of its mellow and senti- 
mental atmosphere. 


As night approaches, I have a huge 
pile of oak and hickory placed beside 
the hearth; I put out the tallow candle 
on the mantel (using the family snuf- 
fers, with one leg broken), then, draw- 
ing my chair directly in front of the 
blazing wood, and setting one foot on 
each of the old iron fire-dogs (until 
they grow too warm), I dispose myself 
for an evening of such sober and 
thoughtful quietude as I believe, on 
my soul, that very few of my fellow- 
men have the good fortune to enjoy. 





The second installment of this series of 
Sanctum Talks will appear in the March 


issue, 
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WHAT DOES THE PUBLIC WANT 
IN PICTURES? 


By Richard Watson Tully. 


‘F the screen had been a fact in the days 
of ancient Egypt, the question which 
forms the subject of this article would have 
puzzled even the Sphynx, despite its reputa- 
tion for knowing all things and answering 
all queries. ‘What does the public want in 
motion pictures” is naturally related to ev- 
ery other discussion of the public’s wants— 
discussions and problems which have agi- 
tated leaders of thought and action in every 
field since time immemorial. 


The most difficult part of the problem lies 
in the fact that the public never announces 
its wants. It never said that it wanted a 
steam engine; James Watts observed a 
simmering teakettle and offered the steam 
engine to the public, and the public accepted 
it. Thomas Edison offered incandescent 
light, the phonograph and other marvels to 
the public, and the public has accepted them. 
Marconi offered it wireless communication, 
and the public has accepted that. As in the 
field of inventions, so in the field of re- 
ligion, of politics, of music and the other 
arts, of the theatre and of the motion pic- 
ture. There is, of course, no such institu- 
tion as “the public” which goes into execu- 
tive session every once in a w! ile and sends 
out a pronunciamento that it wants certain 
things. However, it is just as certain a fact 
that particular individuals or groups have 
fulfilled the public’s wants in various lines 
since the public has expressed its satisfac- 
tion with their offerings. Hence the ques- 
tion arises: how have these people, whose 
offerings have been accepted by the public, 
determined their wants and then set out 
to satisfy them? 

This process is purely a method of induc- 
tion. To illustrate it specifically in the film 
field, the reasoning goes thus: 

The trademark of my own film reads: 
“Richard Walton Tully Productions—Clean 
Plays—100% Entertainment.” There, in a 
nutshell, is my own idea of what the public 
wants in motion pictures, but to state that 
it answers the query would be merely beg- 
ging the question. So we shall have to pro- 
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ceed further and find out what is “one hun- 
dred per cent. entertainment”—the matter 
of wholesomeness and cleanliness of plot 
we shall take for granted. 

It is not a slavish desire to follow where 
others have led which induces the wise dis- 
tributor and the producer of motion pictures 
to study the box office reports of preceding 
releases. Nor is it a fact that the producer 
or the distributor have their thoughts set 
only on the financial aspects of their enter- 
prises. We who are in and of the motion 
picture industry know this full well; still 
it must be conceded that though expressed 
opinions vary either in slight shadings or in 
wide variety so that there may be some con- 
fused opinion as to the artistic and popular 
success of a particular production, there is 
an infallibility about hard figures which per- 
mits no dispute. It may not be the only 
standard, but surely the box office report 
is one indisputable standard. It is one 
method of determining whether a particular 
picture meets the public’s wants. So the 
wise producer studies past and contempo- 
rary film history. 

Furthermore, on the screen, as on the 
stage and in the world of printed fiction, 
there are just so many fundamental plots; 
various students hold forth a varying num- 
ber of these plots—yet there is no doubt 
that there is just a certain group of basic 
stories. Which of these has the public 
approved most? Secondly—there are cer- 
tain fundamental ways of producing a par- 
ticular story—lavishly or intimately, pro- 
gressing straight in time or interlarded with 
flashbacks, holding to the individual theme 
or pointing a moral as with a fable, and so 
on and so on. Which of these production 
methods is the most approved? And third- 
ly—there is fundamentally only a fixed 
group of types of players. Which of these 
groups and which individual members of 
these groups have won the greatest popu- 
larity approval? 

Here, then, are some of the particular 
problems that the wise producer studies. 
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Let us take the most important factor: the 
story. Surely the most popular tale is the 
love of a young man for a young woman 
“Romeo and Juliet” has never been sur- 
passed. The love of a mother for her chil- 
dren was idealized on the screen in “Hu- 
moresque”’—paternal love in Victor Hugo’s 
“Ninety-Three’—comradeship between men 
in “The Three Musketeers”—cheerful op- 
timism in “Pollyanna,” and so on. The 
score of the most successful pictures is a 
list of those films whose stories have been 
based on a particularized principle which 
the public wants to see expounded and lived 
by flesh-and-blood characters. 

Spectacles, legitimately employed and 
well done, have always won deserved pop- 
ularity. Where they were injected into a 
film merely to make a “super-production,” 
the public has detected the false note and 
has expressed its condemnation by with- 
holding patronage. Again and again, we 
have seen examples of the public’s quick, 
sure judgment along this line. 

There was a time when the leading fig- 
ures in the motion picture field were con- 
vinced that the public demanded invariably 
the happy ending, as expressed by the well- 
known fade-out kiss between the hero and 
the heroine. Fortunately that day has 
passed and we have had many pictures 
which have won various degrees of popular 
approval, despite the absence of this fade- 
out. The public never held a mass meet- 
ing to tell the organized producers of films 
that it wanted no more of these treacly tales. 
Here and there a producer, wise in watch- 
ing the veerings of the public’s taste, and 
blessed with courage, made a departure 
from the molasses type of story and regis- 
tered a hit. This step in advance led nat- 
urally to the discovery that the public did 
not want any longer—whether it had ever 
wanted them or not—the curly-haired, baby- 
eyed ingenue, and the equally curly-haired, 
chest-heaving hero, as its film stars. Here 
and there a foresighted producer starred an 
adult player of true artistry and merit, and 
the public approved. Here and there a pro- 
ducer made his picture without starring 
anyone, assembling rather a cast of accom- 
plished players with all-around merit—and 
the public approved again. It was a case 
of studying the public’s growing or lessen- 
ing approbation for certain stories, certain 
methods of production, certain types of 
actors—then taking one step forward as a 
result of this study. The producer who 





guessed rightly what the public wanted, 
found his reward in the public’s favor; but 
always it has been a case of guess work. 
Like every consistently successful 
guesser, however, the wise producer has 
been a thinker rather than merely a gambler. 
In other words, he has truly guessed, not 
merely chanced his decision as on the toss 
of acoin. He has studied his field and then 
he has acted. No scientist who works with 
electrons or moleculer atoms has more need 
for the soundest inductive reasoning and the 
greatest care in mixing his elements, than 
does the film producer who is conscien- 
tiously working to fulfill the public’s wants. 


THE PERFECT TRIBUTE 

This is the dedication from Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell’s book of memoirs, My Life and 
Some Letters. 

“T came out by the stagedoor of the Duke 
of York’s Theatre at a quarter past tweive 
on the first night of Madam Sand by Phillip 
Moeller. A girl of about fifteen, bare 
headed, was standing against the wall, evi- 
dently waiting for someone. I said: 

‘What are you waiting for? 

“*To see you.’ 

““*Where do you live?’ 

“*At Richmond.’ 

‘“ “How are you going to get back?” 

“Walk. I walked here early this morn- 
ing. I wanted to get a good place to see 
the play, and I did; and now I have been 
waiting to see you.’ 

“Then with a wild young look of ecstasy, 
she vanished into the night. 

“To her I dedicate this book.” 





In “An Idle Conversation Between an 
Indolent Reviewer and His Captious Friend” 
on the subject of Booth Tarkington as a 
dramatist, in the October 4 number of the 
Outlook, Barrett H. Clark makes some in- 
teresting remarks on the difference between 
reading a novel and a play; and on the 
different kinds of drama: 

“Read a dozen plays and you will find 
novel reading just a little dull. You will 
miss something, surely, but you will be 
compensated by receiving impressions which 
no novelist can give you. I am surprised 
that in America we have not adopted play- 
reading as a time-saving device. He who 
runs may read a play. The play eliminates 


the non-essentials, particularly the sort of 
padding that turns a good short story into 
a third-rate novel.” 
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SLASHES AND PUFFS 


By La Touche Hancock 


A little bit of instruction, a little bit of advice, a little bit of amusement, and a little stroll in the 


Garden of Memory, where bloom the flowers of experience, bitter and sweet—where the saddest words 


9” 


are not “Good Bye,” but “Do You Remember! 








ROM the many re- 
- quests one receives 
to dilate on this and that 
item in this writing game 
it is rather difficult to se- 
lect the most important, 
for all of them have a 
great deal of value. Feb- 
ruary, being the month of 
crocuses and Valentines, 
and the most urgent in- 
quiry addressed to me be- 
ing on the subject of 
“Payment on _ Publica- 
tion,” I was at first rather 
at a loss to know how to 
combine the three things 
so as to make my screed 
seasonable. Throwing 
aside the crocuses, how- 
ever —a rather ruthless 
proceeding — I solved the 
difficulty. 








TLS 


In the old days, had 
you been lucky enough to 
have a manuscript ac- 
cepted on February 14, 
that most certainly would 
have been the intimation 
you would have received. 
Nowadays, as a general 
rule, the case is different. 
Periodicals —- magazines, 
not newspapers — pay on 
acceptance. Lately, how- 
ever, a certain number of 
magazines have come into 
existence, which either 
pay on publication, pay in 
yearly subscriptions, or 
pay not at all. The of- 
fenders are mostly these 
brown - covered poetry 
magazines. Some of 
them, I allow, contain ex- 
cellent verse, and it is a 








‘2 

Some years ago, either 
in the New York Sun, or 
the Independent, the 
written by “yours trooly,” 
and so, as you will see, th 
complete : 


following _ lines, 
were inserted, 
sequence is 


THE ONLy VALENTINE WE GET 


Now swains their loving strains indite, 
Or paint the sufferings they can’t write! 
Two bosoms burn with amorous fire, 
Or else the youth and maid expire, 
Transfixed with little Cupid’s darts 

In their dear pinky-colored hearts! 

But you and I are past that age, 

For we have long since turned the page, 
When we were only twenty-one, 

And used to worship Venus’ son! 

We don’t expect a Valentine! 

We get a courteous “decline,” 

Or else this trying intimation, 
“Accepted—pay on publication 


? 


LA TOUCHE HANCOCK 


wonder to me that these 
poets, who do write ex- 


cellent verse, sell their 
work for nothing, or for payment on 
publication. A poet is generally very 


proud of his, or her, work, so it may be 
these writers would even pay to get recog- 
nition in type. But “payment on publica- 
tion” is wrong, absolutely wrong. If an 
editor accepts a poem now, which he does 
not intend to publish for six months, he 
ought to pay cash for it, and not ask for 
credit, especially as all the credit belongs 
to the writer! Why in the world should 
the magazine draw the interest, as it does, 
practically, on the amount to be paid in six 
months? Why, if it is quite solvent, should 
the magazine not pay for it at once? All 
magazines which “pay on publication” run 
a risk of being considered, rightly or 
wrongly, unsafe. Besides, this system leads 
sometimes to dire results. 
* * * * * 


I remember once on a time wandering 
about the streets of New York, with ex- 
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actly fifty cents in my pocket, though I 
was worth quite $150.00, which was owing 
to me for MSS., “to be paid for on publi- 
cation.” Was that right? I don’t think a 
precisely similar incident could take place 
today, but it might in a minor degree. Per- 
sonally, I decline to sell anything I write 
“to be paid for on publication,” and if all 
writers took the same stand I do the prac- 
tice would cease. On another occasion, a 
short story I had written was accepted by 
a magazine in the depths of the country. 
The acceptance came in January, and the 
editor said he would pay me $25.00 for it, 
when it was published, hinting that June 
would be about the time of its appearance. 
I immediately wrote, saying | would accept 
20.00 cash, and, to my surprise, got it. 
The magazine failed in May! But it doesn’t 
always happen that way. Most poets, any- 
way, will wait, though how the majority 
of them can do so without starving I can’t 
conceive ! 
* * * ** * 


fs 


. 


Continuing—well, in a way—the subject 
of Valentines, Whistler, the painter, said 
that “finished work shows no sign of 
work,” and this is absolutely true. (1 tell 
the following, by the way, without the 
slightest egotism. I merely quote for the 
sake of proving a point, and it is only by 
accident that I quote my own verses. The 
verses were accepted, published and paid 
for by the New York Sun, and the New 
York Sun does not, or at all events did not 
accept rubbish.) Just to prove Whistler’s 
saying, a friend of mine took up from my 
desk a clipping of a Valentine poem I had 
written. He read it, and laughed. “I sup- 
pose that poem took you about ten minutes 
to write,” said he. I returned his laugh 
with interest. “On the contrary,” I replied, 
“it took me five days to write, and polish.” 
Now, I don’t mean to say that the follow- 
ing is “finished work,” but it evidently 
struck my friend as being so, for he is 
facetious, satirical, cynical, and a_ hard 
critic. That he thought I had written it 
in ten minutes was a compliment, though 
he didn’t know it. He didn’t find any fault 
with it. At any rate, whether it passes 
muster or not is immaterial to me. I merely 
wrote it. The New York Sun published it. 
The responsibility passed out of my hands 
when it appeared in its columns. Here it is: 





Cupip’s BirTHDAY WIsH. 
O’er one of old Time’s many charts 
On his birthday Cupid sits thinking— 
Thinking! 
He sees those pinky-colored hearts 
Transfixed by sanguinary darts, 
And he really cannot help winking— 
Winking! 


He turns the page, and the next change 
brings 
Rare presents of silk and satin— 
Satin, 
Glove bags, and belts, and diamond rings, 
Automobiles, and such-like things, 
And he chortles, “O mores!” in Latin— 
Latin! 


“Love’s growing dearer year by year, 
To which fact I am much beholden; 
May it grow stronger until we hear 
That couples never get out of gear, 
And each marriage lasts to be golden—- 
Golden !” 
* x * * * 


A young writer told me the other day 
that he couldn’t do something I had asked 
him to do, because it was “impossible.” 
“My boy,” I advised, “at the outset of your 
career make up your mind that there is no 
such thing as the ‘impossible.’ It is pos- 
sible for you to remove mountains, though 
I don’t think you’ll ever accomplish that 
feat, but there are very few things that are 
absolutely ‘impossible,’ if any. You tell 
me you can’t write about automobiles, be- 
cause you don’t know anything: about them. 
Listen to a personal story on that subject. 
I know nothing, never did, about bicycles, 
but I assure you I wrote more bicycle verse, 
when they were the rage, than anyone else 
in this little village of New York. Once 
I took a bicycle poem to the editor of the 
Sunday New York World, in which I had 
welded all the parts of the bicycle in rhyme. 
The editor read, and accepted it on the 
spot. ‘You must know a lot about bicycles,’ 
said he. I told him I didn’t know a single 
thing about them, and had never ridden 
one. ‘Well, but you have got it all down 
here pat,’ he rejoined in surprise. ‘How 
did you do it?’ ‘Went to the nearest bicycle 
store and got a catalogue,’ said I, ‘then sat 
down and “tailored” the terms together.’ 
On another occasion the editor of an auto- 
mobile magazine sent for me _ post-haste. 
There were two automobile shows being 


(Continued on page 40) 
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THE PHOTOPLAY PLOT 


A series of articles which demonstrate practically the nature, source, uses, and 
structure of The Photoplay Plot. 


By Henry Albert Phillips 


Author of “The Plot of the Short Story,” 


“The Photodrama,”’ “The Feature Photoplay,” 


“The Art of Writing Photoplays,” Etc. 


V. PREGNANT PLOT NOTES 


\V OST practical writers are lazy; all 
4 would-be writers are. Too frequently 
life passes us by unnoticed and unnoted. 
lor life is the writer’s oyster—it all depends 
on our energy whether or not it proves to 
be but an uncouth shell, a luscious bi-valve 
or a precious pearl. If we are not im- 
pressed with life, how can we hope to ex- 
press life—in the written word, for in- 
stance? How can we re-vision what we 
don’t see? 

Memory is a tricky thing, especially in the 
matter of emotional impressions. Fresh 
dramatic impressions are scarcely less vivid 
than the actual occurrences themselves; 
wait a day or a week and you will find that 
they have faded deplorably; wait a month 
or a year before recording them and you 
will probably find them but ghostly lines— 
if you have not utterly forgotten them. 
Have you ever had a vivid dream and on 
waking think how you will tell of it or set it 
down later, but when you have tried to 
recall it, find that it has quite evaded you? 

The dramatic incidents of life are noth- 
ing less than pure gold in the kit of the 
writer. But, let me warn you—speaking 
of my own experience no less than that of 
scores of other writers—that unless you 
make a practice of setting down dramatic 
incidents as near the time of their oc- 
currence as possible, you can hope to retain 
but a vague impression of only a few of 
them. 

There is a certain inspirational fire that 
glows in the fresh first impression that 
comes but once. It is that fire that we want, 
that we need, that we too often miss. Actu- 
ality of occurrence and reality of transcrip- 
tion are closely related. 

For thirteen years I have been making 
pregnant plot notes. At the present writing 
[ have made 1,482 notes of this kind. This 
is more than 100 plots a year. And when 








I say plots, | may add that each one of these 
notes is a complete plot in the abstract. 
The result is a mass of material that is 
priceless to the writer. ‘The result is ten 
little loose-leaf volumes that form the back- 
bone of my working library. The notes 
range in length from 50 words to 250 words. 

I usually date my inception of the plot. 
A curious series of coincidences has risen 
in this particular. At least a score of plays, 
photoplays and fiction works have been 
heralded for their ingenious and original 
plots—which I had transcribed from life, 
in many cases, years before! I usually add 
some hint of the source of and circum- 
stances surrounding the inception of the 
material. I have further elaborated the 
usefulness of the material by cross-indexing 
closely inter-related matter. 

In the writing of photoplays, the fore- 
assembling of plot-incidents in quantity is 
indispensable. For the photoplay is sus- 
tained re-action of a single distinguished 
plot upon a number of strong counter-plots. 

It would be absurd to claim originality 
for any plot just because it happens to seem 
original to us. That is the old wail of the 
beginner who is always claiming that the 
editor returned his story, but stole the plot 
which appeared shortly after in his maga- 
zine. In nine cases out of ten, the “stolen 
plot” will be found to be one that every 
beginner tries his hand at, until he learns 
that a half-way original plot is a rare “old” 
bird! 

In the first plot I noted down in my col- 
lection, there is the hint of an age-old 
dramatic situation: 

1909, Reminiscences — Two old broken 
women reminisce. One tells a story of All 
Hallowe’en years ago, of the one man she 
loved, but had jilted. There was another 
woman in the case whose heart he then 
broke by jilting her and going away. “It 
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was I,” responded the listener. (See also 
Plots No. 5 and No. 569.) 

I wrote the following little couplet, sug- 
gested by a poor old wreck I had seen in 
the park. It inspired “The Builder of 
Castles,” who has never ceased to be a dom- 
inating character in my brain world. You 
will find him in my Builder of Castles 
series of stories; he is paramount in my 
feature photoplay bearing that title. 

1909, No. 62—A Builder 
Castles. 

He wandered: grief-pierced, al- 
though cheerful, 

And, oft to assuage mutual pain, 

He rested by some ruined home- 
stead 

To build there a Castle of Spain! 

In 1914 I sold a photoplay to the Vita- 
graph Company which I called “The Man 
Who Was Sane.” Those were the days 
when we wrote and sold the actual con- 
tinuity, usually one reel, for never more 
than fifty dollars and more frequently half 
that sum. It will be noted that in both 
these instances, I retained my first inspira- 
tional title. 

1909, No. 7 —The Man Who Was Sane. 
—Have a man who is proved perfectly sane 
against evidence of authorities and doctors 
who formerly committed him. But one 
prison reformer stands out and wins against 
them all. To prove he is sane he tries his 
own case. At the crucial moment, amid 
cries of public approval he attacks the very 
person who has done all this for him and 
kills him. 

I have also a one-act play’ on the ways 
from the foregoing material. It will be 
noted that the plot was not used until 
nearly five years after its inception. The 
point to be remembered here is, that if we 
can set down the essence of the material 
it will contain some of its inspirational po- 
tentiality that will endure forever. 

The very next plot note was the basis 
for a short story that appeared in The 
Circle Magazine. 

1909, No. 783 —The Man That Never Was 
—Since a baby his career had been planned 
out for him on the lines of greatness by his 
doting parents. As he grew up all things 
were lavished on him; the little family 
fortune invested in him. He goes to the 
distant city where none but splendid reports 
are received of him (and occasional printed 
eulogies for, with his usual good fortune 
he happens to have name of another well- 
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Village is fulsome with its 
praises of him. The less-favored brother 
gets the dregs of it all. He mournfully 
watches his brother rise while the house 
decays from impoverishment. He knows 
his brother is the merest weakling and 
abject coward. He loves the same girl. 
But he is generous and hates hypocrisy and 
when he discovers the whole miserable 
truth he never disillusions the family who 
still moon about their wonderful son (the 
man who never was). 

In that same month’s number of Thy 
Broadway Magazine appeared a story by 
the late Harris Merton Lyon whose general 
basic plot was identical with mine. The 
inspiration for the above was a bit of real 
auto-suggestion, as I remember, coming 
from a phrase that I had written in my 
story, ‘““Arden—The Village of Despair,” 
namely: “the village that never was.” 
“The Man That Never Was” was made into 
a photoplay also. 

[ had occasion to visit Blackwell’s Island, 
the notorious prison for New York City. 
! was an editor at the time and was sent to 
interview the superintendent of the prison. 
The prison doors were opened, and locked 
behind me. It suggested the following: 

1909, No. 87—The Obsession—History 
of the obsession of a man who visits a 
prison and feels fear when he is locked 
inside, himself. It haunts him day and 
night and seems to beckon him and hold 
a strange fascination for him which seems 
to demand gratification which finally lures 
him to attempt some means that will gratify 
his desire to rid himself of his obsession. 
In a strange fit of desperation he commits 
a crime which puts him in the prison where 
he is at last at peace. (Told by a prisoner 
to a jail visitor. ) 

Then showing again how one story is 
evolved from the plot of another: 

1910, No. 110—The Star Trailer—Based 
on a phase of “The Man That Never Was,” 
in which a woman is born in an unimagina- 
tive town. She believes in the height and 
beauty of the stars and their power to influ- 
ence the life and happiness of men. She 
either follows her course alone, or takes the 
whole village with her. (“The Village That 
Followed A Star.”’) 

“A Weaver of Dreams” was published 
as a short story. I sold it later as a short 
photoplay. A number of years after that 


known man). 


’ 


the Edison Company required a Japanese 
story and “The Weaver” was revamped 
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ior them into a feature photoplay. The 
idea thus far has yielded not far from 
31,000 dividends. 

1920, No. 128—4 Weaver of (Silken) 
)reams—Say a fanciful tale of a girl in a 
sik mill. A girl of rare fancies and prone 
to dreams and flights to the stars and an 
iptitude for sublime romance. Weaves her 
wishes and dreams into the fabric she works 
upon and then through some strange power 
her dreams work themselves out upon the 
wearer of the woven garment, who perhaps 
traces the garment back to her by means 
of some sign-manual that appears on it. 
hus she meets at length him of her 
dreams. 

And, finally, there is “The Greatest 
Thing In the World,” which was provoked 
into being on hearing someone declare that 
the greatest thing in the world was death. 
My optimistic nature refused to accept this 
pessimistic dogma. 

1920, No. 137—The Greatest Thing In 
the World—Or, The Sublimest Thing, or, 
lhe Power Of Life and Death. Big theme. 
lwo opposite characters, forces, you might 
say—-a man and a woman. The man of 
“great” strong deeds; the woman a sweet, 
gentle morsel, who knows what deeds are. 
lhe man has the lust to kill; the woman 
the gentle desire to bring forth life. He 
is deputy-sheriff. He does his greatest 
deed on the night she gives birth in great 
agony and peril. Realistic description. He 
seizes his gun to hunt down and kill a 
fellow creature, leaving her to suffer alone. 
In the morning he returns with the plaudits 
of men and newspapers ringing in his ears. 
She, silently happy in the joy of bringing 
him a son. Nothing better illustrates the 
separate spheres of man and not-man and 
the place woman must hold in order ‘o ele- 
vate the race and keep its civilization in 
hand. 

Nearly a year later I learned that I had 
used the title of Dr. Drummond’s famous 
essay. This story was published both here 
and in England, and a feature photoplay 
was made of it. And so it goes—almost 
ad infinitum. 

[ hope to show you possibly ten other 
ways of garnering and employing effectively 
plot material. 

In the next number we will 
Dramatic Daily News. 
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A Correction: In my December con- 
tribution, in speaking of the similarity of 


plot situations, I quoted Balzac’s “An Epi- 
sode Under The Terror,” whereas I meant 
“La Grande Bretéche,” by that author. I 
mentioned also, “The Cask of Amontillado,” 
by Poe. And I want to add to these two 
users of the buried-alive plot, Edith Whar- 
ton, in “The Duchess at Prayer,” and A. 
Conan Doyle in “The New Catacomb.” My 
large reference library unfortunately has to 
be left in my country home during my 
winter sojourn in the city. 


THE STYLE OF ANATOLE 
FRANCE 


In clarity Anatole France is the equal 
of Renan and John Henry Newman, and 
though at one time clarity was a conven- 
tional quality of French prose, it is rarer to- 
day. Symbolism has supervened, if not 
to darken counsel, certainly to trouble 
verbal values. Never syncopated, moving 
at a moderate tempo, in transitions smooth, 
replete with sensitive rejections, crystalline 
in diction, a lover and a master of large 
luminous words, the very marrow of the 
man, Anatole France is in his style. And 
what a model he should be for those willful 
young writers who boast that lumpy, grace- 
less paragraphs are better suited to their 
subjects than swift, clear, concise prose. 
The principal mistake of beginners is to be- 
lieve that ornament is good style. In Ana- 
tole France manner and matter are perfectly 
welded.—JAMES GiBBoNS HUNEKER. 


A BOMB FOR WHITTIER 


In her “Glimpses of Authors,” Caroline 
Ticknor tells of the time, shortly after the 
Civil War, when the poet Whittier was so 
violently hated for his anti-slavery beliefs 
that he was really sometimes in fear of his 
life. One day a small, but heavy box ar- 
rived by express from Chattanooga, and 
when the cover was removed an array of 
iron points appeared, which filled the poet’s 
niece with alarm. It was hastily decided 
that it was an infernal machine sent by the 
Southerners to kill Whittier. The box was 
hurriedly buried in the garden, and only 
resurrected from its premature grave on 
the receipt of a letter from a friend, stat- 
ing that he was sending a paperweight 
modeled from bullets picked up on the 
battlefield of Lookout Mountain. 
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OF THE DRAMA 


This is the first of a group of articles on the technique of the drama. Believing that many of our 
readers are actively interested in play writing, and that the great majority of writers are interested 
in the fundamentals of dramatic composition, whether employed in that form of production or not, 


we have asked Professor Straus to prepare 
and the requisites for a successful play, In the 
of all drama, and the tendencies of modern pla 
various essentials of actable plays.—EbiTor 

AY PLAY is-a story intended to be per- 
4-& formed by actors on a stage and be- 
fore an audience. Hence it follows that a 
drama or that which is dramatic must not 
be told; it must be acted. Pure narration 
and description belong to the realm of prose 
fiction, such as the novel and short story; 
whereas a play is essentially a portrayal 
suited to players, playhouse, and playgoers. 
It is obvious, therefore, that the conven- 
tions of the theatre impose limitations which 
the dramatist must observe. But the audi- 
ence in turn accepts these conventions 
whereby is achieved the illusion of reality, 
or that willing suspension of disbelief which 
for the moment constitutes dramatic faith. 
Out of these physical considerations, then, 
grow various specific demands upon the 
playwright. Says Brunetiére: “A play has 
this peculiarity and distinction, that being 
written to be acted, it is not complete in 
itself and it cannot be detached from the 
material conditions of scenic representa 
tion and from the nature of the public for 
whom it is destined.” It follows that the 
common aim of all dramatists is twofold: 
first, to win as promptly as possible the at- 
tention of the audience; secondly, to hold 
that interest steady, or, better, to increase 
it till the final curtain falls and then dis- 
miss it satisfied. Lessing held that the only 
unpardonable fault of a dramatist is that 
he leaves us cold; if he interests us he may 
do as he likes with the little mechanical 
rules. 

A drama must appeal to, move, and 
please collective human nature. Bronson 
Howard puts it nicely when he tells us that 
the laws of dramatic construction exist in 
the passions and sympathies of the human 
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several 


brief papers on the tendencies of the drama 


first paper he takes up the fundamental character 


Future papers will discuss in more detail the 


race—like other laws of nature that had 
to be discovered and utilized by man. The 
art of obeying dramatic laws is merely the 
art of using your common sense in the 
study of your own and other people’s emo- 
tions. Hence are derived the obvious laws: 
Never keep a secret from the audience that 
the audience should know; never try to 
fool the audience; begin in the thick of 
action; quit when you are through; show 
everything that is important to the plot. 
There is only one cardinal rule for dra- 
matic technique—be interesting! 

Dumas gives us one of the most remark- 
able formule of the theatre in the briefest 
of lessons: “First act clear, last act short, 
and the who!le interesting.” All the rest 
of the technique of the drama merely con- 
cerns itself with how to be interesting. The 
means of attaining, maintaining, and aug- 
menting interest discovered by playwrights 
have become rules. But these are not to be 
regarded as rigid regulations, for they are 
all in agreement with the recognized laws 
of psychology. Since the only successful 
way to interest an audience in an art prod- 
uct, of whatever sort, is to make it appeal 
to the mind and heart, it will be discovered 
that the really basic principles are few, for 
the simple reason that the fundamental 
laws of psychology are few. 


Drama is Primarily Action 


In order to produce effective plays it is 
necessary to devote thorough study to the 
essential nature of drama. Many critics 
assume action to be the matter of supreme 
importance. “Without action there cannot 
be a drama; there may be without char- 
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acter.” The object of the theatre is to 
represent a man acting, and therefore to 
exhibit him to us not as he is himself, but 
as he bears himself in his relations with 
other men and under the influences of acci- 
dental circumstances. Now, if the play- 
wright is also an observer and a psychol- 
ogist, if he is capable of letting us pierce 
to the core of a character, of an original 
soul, in the brief moment when this soul 
is reacting against an external accident, 
evidently the result will be more valuable. 
Yet although this merit is a welcome addi- 
tion, it is not indispensable to the theatre. 
In short, the drama interests us, not pre- 
dominantly by the depicting of human 
nature, but primarily by situations and only 
secondarily by the feelings of those therein 
involved. Lessing sums up this position 
neatly by maintaining that on the stage we 
want to see who the people are, and we 
can only see it from their actions. And, 
indeed, actions do speak louder than words. 
In this connection, it has been pointed out 
that the drama is more powerful than the 
novel because things seen are mightier than 
things heard. For example, we are infi- 
nitely more impressed by an accident which 
we actually see than by one which we read 
about in the daily paper. 

It is true that action is essential and pre- 
requisite to the drama. But certainly action 
alone, which is, after all, an external aspect, 
does not make for highest drama. Where 
emphasis is on the action purely, plays tend 
more and more to the melodramatic. The 
plot-action of Hamlet is assuredly the stuff 
out of which melodrama is made, but the 
characterization of Hamlet, Ophelia, Polo- 
nius, and others redeems a tragedy of blood 
and make it perhaps the most notable 
drama in our literature. Bernard S‘iaw’s 
Getting Married has practically no action, 
and yet it makes a highly interesting play. 
Assuredly there must be another more all- 
inclusive basis. 


Conflict or Struggle Essential to Drama 


Most critics are agreed that the essence 
of all drama lies in conflict. Life itself is 
struggle, and the drama, holding the mirror 
up to Nature, reflects that struggle in its 
varying forms. Conflict is usually pre- 
sented in the form of an obstacle to be 
overcome. Here the action and counter- 
action may be over something seen or un- 
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seen, an object or a principle, a material 
possession or a spiritual achievement. The 
conflict is usually between two characters 
—commonly called hero and villain. Hegel 
terms all drama a “clash of wills,” and 
Stevenson puts the case brilliantly : “Drama 
has to do with the cruces of life—where 
decision is necessary — where duty and 
inclination come nobly to the grapple.” 
Brunetiére has given us the classic state- 
ment of the whole matter: “Drama is the 
representation of the will of man in con- 
trast with the mysterious powers of natural 
forces which limit and belittle us; it is one 
of us thrown upon the living stage, there 
to struggle against fatality, against social 
law, against one of his fellow mortals, 
against himself, if need be, against the emo- 
tions, the interests, the prejudices, the folly, 
the malevolence of those around him.” 

Let us examine a few types of conflict 
as portrayed by the drama. The most usual 
conflict of man against man is well seen 
in Galsworthy’s Strife. Here two men, a 
capitalist and a labor leader, fight it out to 
the bitter end. Neither wins, because the 
clashing of two powerful minds simply 
neutralizes the efforts of each. The con- 
flict of man against his environment finds 
its most notable expression in Hauptmann’s 
The Weavers. In this play the miserable 
toilers, old and young, seek to revolt from 
the bondage that has held them for genera- 
tions. But they fail, for they are creatures 
of their environment and they cannot rise 
above it. The conflict of man against fate 
is a characteristically Greek theme, best 
exemplified in the greatest of Greek dramas, 
the Oedipus Rex of Sophocles. At the birth 
of Oedipus it is prophesied that he will 
one day murder his father and marry his 
mother. Every precaution is taken to avoid 
such an unspeakable catastrophe, but fate 
has decreed, and in the end the inevitable 
occurs. The conflict of man against self is 
difficulty to portray dramatically, but Ste- 
venson has succeeded by means of the dual- 
personality theme in his Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde. The conflict of man against God 
was often treated by the ancients, as in the 
Prometheus Bound of Aeschylus. But to- 
day we may substitute a more immediate 
form of deity, such as retributive justice 
or moral law. It is a relatively simple mat- 
ter to construct any number of dramatic 
situations by opposing a human will with 
the conflicting will of man, nature, or 
society. 











Plays that emphasize the physical nature 
of conflict are essentially theatrical and 
melodramatic, such as the sword and cape 
romances of old time. Where emphasis 1s 
largely on the psychological nature of the 
conflict, the plays become truly dramatic and 
emotional, as, for example, Ibsen’s Ros- 
mersholu and Eugene O’Neill’s Anna 
Christie. Ideally, the outer and inner strug- 
gles should co-exist; the physical should 
shadow forth the psychological, for we 
must never forget that drama is elementally 
action. Of course, it is possible to have the 
conflict entirely external or exclusively in- 
ternal. But that which gives us both will 
obviously have a wider appeal, since it 
makes the intangible tangible and the tan- 
gible a result of the intangible. As a man 
thinketh in his heart, so is he. 


Characters and Object of the Struggle 
Crucial Points of Interest 

But though struggle is the essential na- 
ture of the drama, the crucial point of 
interest for the spectators is the element 
of danger to a character in the struggle. 
The skilful dramatist, therefore, rarely be- 
gins his play with a struggle, but uses every 
device to win interest and sympathy for his 
main character. And so it comes about 
that when the struggle actually begins, sides 
will already have been taken by the on- 
lookers, both on the stage and in the audi- 
ence. The antagonist, or villain, must de- 
serve little sympathy. The protagonist, or 
hero, must be sympathetically treated. Here 
is noticed an emphasis on character, much 
like that in the novel, and this tendency we 
find growing daily in modern drama. 

Moreover, the dramatist goes further; 
he makes sure that the object or ideal 
striven for is of importance, not only for 
the contestants, but also in the estimation 
of the audience. And, again, it must be 
worthily fought for by the hero, since he 
must always retain the sympathy he has 
won. From such a consideration, it appears 
that there is a fundamental ethical concep- 
tion in the art of drama. We hear much 
of art for art’s sake; but no one can deny 
after conscientious study that the drama 
does have an ultimate moral character. 
Nothing could be more unartistic, of course, 
than to have a play for the obvious purpose 
of pointing a moral,—no poor play has ever 
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lived because it was a good sermon. But 
good plays ought to have an implicit, if not 
explicit, ethical texture. The best proof of 
this lies in the fact that every audience, even 
the most vulgar, is somehow on the side 
of the right. The audience is constantly 
concerned with the element of danger in 
which the hero is involved, asking what will 
victory cost and what will be the price of 
defeat. In this conflict of a soul, the spec- 
tators are held in suspense by a poised des- 
tiny; should /ris in Pinero’s play of the 
same name prefer luxury to honor; should 
the girl in Eugene Walter’s The Easiest Way 
choose Broadway or be faithful in poverty 
to her absent lover? With this danger ahd 
the necessity of: decision is brought in the 
element of reward and penalty. A _ play 
is hardly satisfying unless a fine poetic jus- 
tice is apparent in the ending. It is to be 
observed, however, that the joys of reward 
are great only to those who have faced 
loss or non-attainment. 


Emotion Central Aim of Drama 

Thus far we have spoken of the funda- 
mental nature of drama as action and con- 
flict. But it is necessary to go further and 
to point out that the greatest drama of all 
time, and the larger part of the drama of 
the last twenty years, uses action and con- 
flict much less for their own sakes than to 
reveal the mental states which are to arouse 
sympathy or repulsion in an audience. In 
the last analysis, emotion is the central aim 
of great drama—a good play moves from 
one emotion to another. In truth, a play 
really exists to create emotional response 
in an audience. Emotion may be aroused 
by: (1) mere physical action, which serves 
to develop the plot and to illustrate char- 
acter; (2) mental action, which conveys 
the picture of a dynamic state of mind; or 
(3) inaction, the drama of mental states 
wherein inertness, supineness, stupidity, and 
even torpor may be made to excite our emo- 
tion. Here, then, it might seem that we 
have drama without action or conflict. The 
naturalistic drama of Hauptmann, Wede- 
kind, and others aims to give just a “slice 
of life.” Such plays seem to be unfinished, 
fragmentary, to have neither beginning nor 
ending. The curtain falls when the author 
has extracted from his characters all that 
is contained in them in a given situation. 
But such inaction is often the very stuff of 


soul-struggle. Although no results come 




















(rom the conflict, as, for example, in Miss 
|lizabeth Baker’s Chains, there is always 
some opposing obstacle in these plays—en- 
vironment, heredity, fate, or what not. The 
conflict is there, in spite of the fact that the 
results are negative. 


Present-day Tendencies in the Drama 


In this connection, Mr. Brander Mat- 
thews raises an interesting question : “Audi- 
ences of the past knew cnly the platform 
stage, on which they expected to see a story, 
a well-knit plot, setting forth a clash of 
contending desires. Will the spectators of 
the future, sitting in front of the picture- 
frame stage, retain this expectation? Or 
will they be content with the pictures of 
life and character held together by a slacker 
thread of story, scarcely) strong enough to 
be called a story, or plot, and lacking in 
any clearly defined confli¢t or clash of will? 
Mr. William Archer, | who undoubtedly 
favors naturalism, gives|us an implied an- 
swer in the following : aW hat is the essen- 
tial element of a drama)? Is it the telling 
of a good story after a certain established 
method which has beer found by long ex- 
perience to answer the mental requirements 
of an average audience? Or is it the mere 
scenic presentment of {passages from real 


life? Should the dranjatist look primarily 
to action, letting chara¢ter take its chance? 
Or primarily to character, letting action 


look after itself?” 

There is one more |tendency in modern 
oe which, for want of a better name, 

| should like to call the drama of sugges- 
tion. This type bas¢s its appeal on the 
fact that action divinefl is far more pathetic 
than action told or se¢n. Victor Hugo once 
said that nothing is more interesting than 
a wall behind whicl something is taking 


| 
| 
| 
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place. In the slaying of Duncan, we see 
Macbeth enter the bed chamber a brave 
man and come out/a craven coward for 


life. Such a murder |scene is intensely more 
gripping in its suspense than if it were done 
before our eyes. Drinkwater in Abraham 
Lincoln has the President assassinated off 
stage. We see the murderer enter the stage 
box, and a few s¢conds later we hear a 
shot. How pve is such technique from 
every point of view! In this field Maeter- 
linck is the supreme master. Many of his 
pieces, such as The Blind, The Death of 
Tintagiles, Princess Maleine, are simply 
plays of atmosphere which seek to suggest 


| 
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change 
pattern, action more perfect than life itself 
has to offer. 
art is the purgation of superfluities 
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a mood. In The Intruder there is through- 
out the haunting pale twilight atmosphere 
of death. Indeed, though the grim Intruder 
is only suggested, Death is the most prom- 
inent character in the play. Sardou has 
done this same sort of thing with comic 
effect in his Famille Benoiton. Here we 
find a whole family in a sorry state because 
of neglect on the part of the mother, a 
woman of fashion. We witness the ruin 
she brings about, but the mother herself 
we never see and are left to surmise her 
suggested character. 

But whether we conceive drama as ac- 
tion, conflict, emotion, or suggestion, we 
come back ultimately to the useful classifi- 
cation that narrative tells a story, lyric sings 
it, and drama depicts it. These vary- 
ing theories, I take it, may all be fairly 
reconciled by a correct definition of action. 
In Murray's English Dictionary we find 
it thus defined: The thing represented as 
done in a drama; the-event or series of 
events, real or imaginary, forming the sub- 
ject of a drama. Professor Butcher, who 
is the greatest authority on Aristotle, tells 
us what that wisest of the Greeks probably 
meant when he said that drama was the 
imitation of an action. Action, in the 
words of Professor Butcher, “embraces not 
only the deeds, but also the mental pro- 
cesses, and the motives which underlie the 
outward events or which result from them. 
It is the compendious expression of all 
these forces working ‘together toward a 
definite end.” And with this explanation 
we may well complete our survey of the 
nature of drama and that which is dramatic. 


Selection and Truthfulness 

The discussion of any art must always 
include a consideration of the most signifi- 
cant of artistic principles—the principle of 
selection. In nature everything is con- 
nected, everything is interwoven, everything 
changes with everything, everything merges 
from one into another. But the artist must 
set up arbitrary limits, must have the power 
to eliminate and to guide the attention at 
will. Life itself has no pattern, but art 
throws life out of focus—skips years and 
elaborates moments. And it is by means 
of this very instability, this persistent 
for movement, that art creates a 


Michael Angelo’s dictum that 


may 
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well be applied to the drama, for the drama 
should give us life shorn of all irrelevant 
details, life condensed, compacted — one 
dominating action dealing only with inter- 
esting moments. No less a playwright than 
Pinero tells us that the art—the great and 
fascinating and most difficult art of the 
modern dramatist is nothing else than to 
achieve that compression of life which the 
stage undoubtedly demands, without falsi- 
fication. 

This last brings us to one of the supreme 
tests of a good play. The audience has the 
right to ask always, not “Is this play true 
to fact?” but “Does it seem true to life? 
Is it inevitable? Is it life in its essential 
nature?” Let it be remembered that his- 
torical accuracy is not the dramatist’s aim, 
but the means by which he hopes to attain 
his aim. The dramatist (says Aristotle) 
does not necessarily relate what has hap- 
pened, but what may happen—what is pos- 
sible according to the law of probability or 
necessity. Therefore, the writer of plays 
must ask, not if his action is possible, but 
if it is probable. A drama should give the 
spirit rather than the facts of history. Such 
is the basis on which Drinkwater writes his 
Abraham Lincoln and Parker his Disraeli. 

Let us look now for a moment at the age- 
old controversy and the modern point of 
view relative to the three dramatic unities 
—time, place, and action. The unities of 
time and place have long since been rele- 
gated to the limbo of artificialities. Today 
the unity of action alone is considered, yet 
even this is a problem that has its defend- 
ers on both sides. Sarcey insists that the 
impression of a play must be one, that a 
mixture of laughter and tears threatens to 
confuse it. There is an absolute distinction 
between the comic and the tragic, of the 
grotesque and the sublime. Opposed to this 
somewhat classic point of view we find 
Lessing maintaining that the transition 
from the pathetic to the comic, and from 
the comic to the pathetic, is very natural. 
Human life, he says, is nothing but a con- 
stant chain of such transitions, and the 
drama should be a mirror of human life. 
Psychologically there is a good justifica- 
tion for the law of required change, a prin- 
ciple which has had interesting treatment 
in the drama under the head of “comic 
relief,” as in Shakespeare and in the sub- 
plots of many modern English plays. 

Although it is possible by skilful treat- 
ment to violate the unity of action, it is 
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always dangerous to violate the unity of 
feeling. Especially is this true in the con- 
fusion of different types of plays. In farce 
and melodrama the action is mostly phys- 
ical, and plot is emphasized at the expense 
of character. In comedy and tragedy the 
action is mostly psychological, and charac- 
ter is emphasized at the expense of plot. 
Any mixture of the genres, or types, shat- 
ters the illusion and confuses the audience. 
Examples of the mixture of realism and 
symbolism are found in Molnar’s Liliom, 
and O’Neill’s The Hairy Ape. Excellent 
as are these plays, neither their realism nor 
symbolism is clear because of the mixture 
of the types. 

To summarize: The great fundamental 
of all good drama is accurately conveyed 
emotion; where this emotion is conveyed 
through character, the action is on the high- 
est plane. Emotion is conveyed not only 
by action and characterization, but by at- 
mosphere, sentiment, dialogue, pantomime, 
human appeal, and by all the devices at 
the disposal of the playwright. It must 
be conveyed in a space of time usually not 
exceeding two hours and a half; therefore 
the necessity for high selection and com- 
pactness of incident, the need of tearing 
life to pieces and then piecing it together 
again to form a finer, truer pattern than 
life itself offers. It must be conveyed, not 
directly through the author, but through 
the actors. In order that the dramatic be- 
come theatric, in the right sense of the 
word, the dramatic must be made to meet alli 
the conditions of the theatre successfully. 
These conditions affect all the elements of 
which a play is made. Dramaturgic 
technique means a study of utilizing the 
dramatic, or the conflict of a human soul, 
to accomplish the most notable effects of 
the theatre. 


During the two years since the publica- 
tion of “The Rescue,” Joseph Conrad has 
been at work upon a novel of the Napo- 
leonic era, a tale of a magnificent old retired 
pirate of the Mediterranean coast. The 
proofs of it are now with the publishers, 
Doubleday, Page, who plan to bring it out 
in the near future. 

Conrad recently celebrated his sixty-fifth 
birthday at his quiet home in Kent, Eng- 
land. It is twenty-eight years since he left 
his last ship, invalided home by an African 
fever, and sent to a publisher his first story. 
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HOW DO YOU PLAN YOUR 
ARTICLE? 


é ERE is my working plan and to make 
it clear I shall illustrate my remarks 
by a concrete example. The subject I have 
selected to write on is “Music in the Home.” 
rhis topic I wish to treat from a definite 
angle. How can the intelligent use of music 
in the home make our home life more 
pleasant and inviting and thus counteract 
to some degree the modern craving for pub- 
lic amusement? The article will therefore 
have a practical turn. 

My first step is to collect the material. 
The latter I find in music encyclopedias, in 
essays appreciative of the charms and cul- 
tural value of music, and in my own ob- 
servations of conditions of home-life as 
they exist today. The material which per- 
tains to my subject is written on slips of 
paper measuring 6x 4 inches. These strips 
of paper constitute my first series of slips 
and are numbered consecutively with Arabic 
numerals. In each case the source of the 
material with indication of page, should it 
be a written source, is designated on the 
slip. If an extract to be copied is rather 
long and I have ready access to the book 
or article wherein it is contained, I simply 
make a note on the slip of the place where 
I can find the matter when needed. 

In this way I continue to collect material 
until I think I am well supplied. I then read 
through my matter to see if I can not find 
some common headings under which I may 
group material that belongs together. Some- 
times these topical headings are already 
present in my mind, or they are suggested 
by my theme. In the article “Music In the 
Home” some of the headings were, “Uni- 
versality of Music,” “Refining Power of 
Music,” “Music as a Relaxation and Tonic,” 
“Educative Power of Music.” The intro- 
duction dealt with the “Decrease of Real 
Home-Life in the United States.” 

These topical headings are entered on a 
second series of slips, each heading to a 
slip. Slips belonging to the second series 
are designated by the letters of the alphabet. 
I then go through the material I have 
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amassed and copy the matter that falls 
under a certain heading on the slip marked 
by that heading. Thus facts and state- 
ments dealing with the universal appeal of 
music are copied on the slip marked “Uni- 
versality of Music.” I do not recopy the 
matter from the first series completely, but 
simply jot down a compendious statement 
and indicate the number of the slip of the 
first series which gives full information. 
In this way I bring relevant matter together 
and slowly get order out of chaos. 


When all the material that can be used 
has been brought under the proper headings, 
I question myself as to the best order in 
which to present my subject. What shall ] 
use for introduction, body, and conclusion? 
Here the purpose to be achieved must be 
my guiding light. Sometimes I write the 
group-headings on one separate slip, thus 
getting a bird’s-eye view of my whole 
theme. With this plan I can see how 
thought will follow thought in logical se- 
quence, always keeping my purpose in mind. 
This mode of procedure also aids me in 
keeping all irrelevant matter from my paper, 
for I must always ask myself: What is 
my purpose, and how does this particular 
fact or thought help me in obtaining this 
purpose? In this way I avoid errors of 
thought sequence and do away with ram- 
bling talk. At times the order of an article 
is already decided, as for instance, in the 
present write-up. In this article I simply 
followed the historical and chronological 
sequence of actions performed by me when 
preparing an article. 

Having selected my order of arrange- 
ment, I place the slip with the group-head- 
ing that I am to develop before me, and 
from this slip I am directed to my material. 
The second series of slips refers me to the 
first series, while the first series indicates 
the original source. Thus I always have 
control over my sources and can verify any 
statements which may appear doubtful. 

By pondering over my matter, seeing the 
relation of group-headings to each other 
and the relation of sub-headings to group- 
headings, I gain personal mastery over my 
theme. The matter becomes my own. 
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Sometimes | jot down a thought-provoking 
sentence, and this gives me food for re- 
flection during spare moments. In this 
way I personally benefit by every article | 
write. And by reflecting on the matter to 
be developed the mind naturally becomes 
alert for material pertaining to the theme. 
Sentences and thoughts that otherwise | 
would have passed over without much no- 
tice, now arrest my attention because of 
some relation to the subject matter. Soon 
material begins to pour in upon me so that 
| must bring the pruning knife into play. It 
seems that through continual attention to 
one line of thought the doors of the sub- 
consciousness swing ajar, old association 
paths are re-opened, with the result that 
facts and articles read years ago come back 
into memory, because they are in some way 
related to the matter in hand. 

This, in substance, constitutes the genesis 
of an article in my workshop. It seems to 
me that it is a logical and orderly wav of 
procedure. Should any reader find in it 
any point helpful and suggestive, I shall 
be gratified to know that my plan has been 
of service to him. 

LAWRENCE N. LEINHEUSER. 
SELLING VALUE IN SUB- 
TITLES 

A good deal has been written about the 
selling value of the strong title. From my 
own experience both as a producer and 
reader of magazine articles I am led to 
think the value of the sub-title quite as 
great, although it is generally overlooked 
entirely. Probably the general neglect ot 
this subject is due to the fact that, while the 
author supplies his own titles, the sub-title 
is usually wished upon him in the editorial 
office. That is no reason why the author 
should not, in the selling of his stories to 
editors, avail himself of this selling value, 
whether the sub-titles that he creates are 
used in the printing of his article or not. 
If it serves its purpose as a sale promoter 
it has been quite as efficient in its place as 
the editorial sub-title with which the story 
is finally presented to the public. If it even 
makes the editorial task a little lighter by 
supplying at a glance the nature of the 
offering, at least it has been useful. 

Stories of one class appeal to people not 
at all interested in an equally good tale of 
some other type—we all know that; but 
the title itself generally cannot supply the 
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classification without losing in terseness. 
Here is where the sub-title becomes useful 
and has value. At the news-stand, for 
instance, | am interested in the title of a 
short story—Out of the Night. This has 
just enough mystery and uncertainty about 
it to attract. Still it may be metaphorical 
and misleading and I want to be absolutely 
certain, before I buy it, whether it is at all 
“my kind.” The sub-title clears the situ- 
ation. “A story of the Youth and the Girl 
from Back Home,” some way touches the 
same note of appeal that has made “Way 
Down East” and “Old Homestead” en- 
during even after they are out of date. The 
purpose for which the magazine was issued 

‘to sell—has been accomplished through 
the sub-title of this one story. In another 
magazine “The Slug of Mad Waters,” sets 
me hankering for a corking good tale of 
the sea; but is this it? The sub-title, “How 
the Persistent Hammering of Angry Waves 
Solved a Great Problem in Two Young 
lives,” decides me and another magazine 
IS sold. 

Neither of these sub-titles would have 
made passable titles, but each made a sale 
that the titles of themselves might not have 
made. The average reader likes terse, 
forceful titles, but he also wants to know 
whether he is buying a dog story, a detec- 
tive yarn or a tale of mystery, and that is 
exactly what the sub-title ought to tell him. 
Usually the well balanced magazine editor 
looks to it that each of the different types 
of stories is fairly represented in each issue 
of a magazine, as far as that is possible, 
but the best detective story in the world 
has no selling appeal to its class of readers 
unless they are sure in advance it is a de- 
tective story. Without a doubt the sub-title 
featuring of “The Blue Circle” sold hun- 
dreds of magazines recently to lovers of the 
mysterious that the title alone would not 
have sold, good though it was. The sub- 
title list of any magazine is, if well pre- 
pared, exactly the same sort of welcome 
epitome which our great dailies find so nec- 
essary on front page, first column. 

As with the reader why not with the 
editor who is on the lookout for certain 
types of stories to complete his groups? 
Because of this man at the news-stand every 
magazine builder from the editor down (or 
up) has one or more definite needs at all 
times. Why not tell him, in a forceful sub- 
title of your own, that your offering is a 
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log story, a baseball story, the story that 
he is looking for to round up his literary 
feast? Here is one more chance to make a 
tavoyable impression. Why not make the 
most/ of it and furnish a sub-title as care- 
fully prepared as any of the story itself? 
he/sub-title that will sell magazines ought 
certainly to be of assistance in selling stories, 
and there is no particular reason why the 
author should not strengthen his chances 
alij/he can by supplying it for the editorial 
guidance, whether it is the policy of the 
— to use sub-titles in the published 
table of contents or not. 
ZENO W. PuTNAM. 


GETTING DOLLARS OUT OF A 
NICKEL 

We live several miles out in the country, 
and we are seldom off our twenty acres. 
lhe big event of Sunday is the coming of 
the city paper. At the sound of the familiar 
“squon-cut! squon-cut!” of an auto horn, 
one of the small boys darts across the road, 
a nickel clutched tightly in a pink-scrubbed 
fist, and purchases the paper from the 
genial, red-faced driver of the milk-truck. 
Then, quite slowly and solemnly, he trudges 
back, conscious of a duty well done, and 
presents the paper to Mother. 

Time was when Mother gave each page 
a cursory glance, and laid the paper aside 
for Dad; but that was before Mother had 
realized what a wealth of material a writer 
Could find in just a Sunday paper. Now 
she ponders over every story and every 
advertisement the paper contains. She is 
continually asking herself: “Rewritten, 
would this be of interest to any particular 
trade or class of people?” And seldom does 
a Sunday pass that some item is not clipped 
and worked up into an article worth many 
times the nickel paid for the paper. 

What kind of stories do I find? (For 
Mother is I). Let me tell you a few | 
have came across recently. 

There was, one Sunday, a feature story 
about a locomotive that went through a 
bridge and sank thirty or forty feet in the 
sand of the river-bed. It would cost, en- 
gineers had estimated, far more to recover 
the locomotive than the immense iron-horse 
was worth. It was an interesting story, and 
I told the small boys about it. Their eyes— 
and mouths—opened wide as I related the 
incident, and when J was through, I was 
the target for a volley of questions. The 
thought occurred: “If my own boys are so 
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interested in that story why should not 


other boys be, too?” I concluded that they 
would be, and the next evening wrote the 
story up in less than 400 words and sent it 
to David Cook. In due time a check for 
$1.56 arrived. 

Again a news story about a flock of ducks 
that ‘passed over a nearby town seemed to 
have boy-interest. A few words in a few 
minutes brought me sixty-five cents from 
David Cook—sufficient to buy thirteen Sun- 
day papers! 

3oy-interest stories, however, are not the 
only ones the Sunday paper contains. A 
few weeks ago a feature story struck me 
as full of interest for several publications. 
I wrote a letter to the woman mentioned in 
the newspaper story, and immediately re- 
ceived a lengthy letter in reply, along with 
half a dozen or more photographs. The 
first evening after hearing from her | 
earned ten dollars after half-past ten when 
I sat down to the typewriter and wrote a 
750-word article entitled “A Quarter-Mil- 
lion Dollar Washing,” for Popular Mechan- 
ics. I have another article dealing with the 
same incident out now, two more under 
preparation and three or four ideas for short 
articles jotted down. That one Sun- 
day paper, together with a letter, will pro- 
vide me with money enough to keep me in 
Sunday papers for years to come! 

[tems of interest to various religious pub- 
lications are often run across in a Sunday 
paper. They may work up into mere three 
or four hundred-word articles, but at from 
one-third to two-thirds of a cent a word, 
they are worth doing. 

As for the advertisements, don’t think 
because they are not of national scope, they 
are of no use to a writer. True, there may 
be no worth in them in the eyes of the 
editors of the big advertising papers, such 
as Printers’ Ink—and there may be! (1 
have sold several to P. J. based on city 
daily advertisements.) but every trade has 
its trade publication and something new in 
advertising along its particular line is al- 
most sure to interest them to the extent of a 
check. This month I had a check from 


the Tea and Coffee Trade Journal and an 
acceptance from the Bakers’ Helper for 
two short articles written around ‘ads’ 
my city paper. 

One of the best features about articles 
derived from my Sunday paper is the ease 
with which they “land.” 


in 


Practically every 
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article I have obtained from this source has 
hit a bull’s-eye on its first trip. Knowledge 
of markets has made this possible. 

Stories of this character, gleaned from 
newspapers, don’t bring one fame and for- 
tune, but they do bring in good side-line 
money to a busy mother during the period 
when her regular markets for home ‘ma- 
terial have been cut to the bone awaiting 
better business conditions. The writing is 
quickly and easily done, and, in my case, 
since my only time for writing is three eve- 
nings a week after the kiddies are abed 
and asleep, that is a big consideration. 

You may think that dozens of others are 
scanning the same Sunday paper for 
“ideas,” but don’t let that deter you from 
trying to find salable stories. The chances 
are that you will find that the many others 
desirous of writing who take that paper are 


blind to the fact that checks of varying 
sizes can be drawn from nearly every 
edition. 

A nickel of investment! Dollars upon 


dollars of profit! 
MARGARET A. BARTLETT. 
THE FICTIONIST’S UNEM- 
PLOYED 


The established rule in the short-story 
world is autocracy. The star system may 
be tabooed in all other lines of endeavor as 
undemocratic, but it seems to have been de- 
creed as the only successful order of reign 
in the realm of short fiction. The fewest 
number of principals possible, taking part 
in the greatest number of activities in the 
most direct and business-like way to put 
across a single, underlying purpose is a 
sound and, I think, a very successful idea 
for any aspiring fiction writer to grasp. 

That is a mouthful, and may be called a 
rehash of yesterday’s “How - to - write’ 
menu; yet once the principle of economy in 
story-telling is fully realized it should fol- 
low that two things take place—that many, 
at least. A cutting down of the overhead 
and consequently an enlargening of the in- 
come. 

In reference to this revising of old manu- 
scripts: Probably as one gets along in the 
business of writing there is not so very 
much actual weeding out of characters 
which are unnecessary to the carrying for- 
ward of the story. But most every writer 
knows who has struggled upward in the 
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that a time comes when he sees his | 
generally speaking, unavailable | 
but too} 


game 
stories are, 
not because of too few characters, 
many. 

The employer of labor i is doomed to lose; 
money who allows employes to stand around) 
when there is no other work for such to dd 
than look wise. It is no different in th¢ 
industry of fiction-weaving. Yes, it hurts 
to see the old characters who have becom? 
personal friends go; but the writer should 
act as an employment bureau. 

A personal illustration might illuminate 
the point in discussion and show that the 
rewards are an excellent salve for turnirly 
out any of the old gang. Literally spez ak- 
ing, they really are still in the chief’s erh- 
ploy, having been, as the Englishman ane. 
placed in a new berth. 

Steve McGowsky was the name of 
chap in a five thousand word social serv Be 
story. He was a virile, agitating, likable 
labor-crook. So robust a character w aah 
that the hero had a hard time to retain /his 
popularity and position as first gentlerhan 
of the commonwealth. But, notwithstaind- 
ing the ruggedness of the characters, it |did 
not sell. 

One day it returned and the writer, ldok- 
ing over it with a feeling of regret for the 
paucity of brains of the editors, was for 
chucking the manuscript in the chimney- 


corner. But a small olive-leaf was sticking 
in the bill; eyes which had been dimmed 
for so long began to see that it was not 


the fault of the editors but the author that 
another star had not appeared in the literary 
firmament. 

The story was treated to a thorough over- 


hauling. Steve had to go. He was a sort 
of a misfit. With the revised version, reg- 
istering only about thirty-five hundred 


words strong, a place was found in a mag- 
azine office the first time out. 

Now, what of that worth-while character, 
Steve thrown out of employment? Was 
he to go on the scrap-heap of fiction writer’s 
making? Almost so, when the idea came 
to find work for him in another branch of 
the service. 

This time he was made leader of an I. 
W. W. 1,700-word story. And, being very 
familiar with him, knowing his peculiari- 
ties, as one gets to know those of an old 
friend, it took only two days to turn out a 

(Continued on page 46) 
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HERE are various methods of enter- 

ing the field of news correspondence 
which differ with one’s opportunities, 
whether his preference and bent lies toward 
newspaper or magazine writing, and his 
personal temperament. If one wishes to 
make journalism a profession, however, 
devoting his entire time to news writing 
and correspondence, regular work in news- 
paper reporting is not only useful, but 
almost essential in shaping a_ successful 
career, 

It is difficult, however, to obtain a be- 
ginning in such work on the staff of a 
metropolitan daily or the staff of a daily 
paper in a fair-sized town. Such daily papers 
almost without exception refuse to accept 
men without previous experience in report- 
ing, even where these men are college grad- 
uates. This apparently leaves open only 
one avenue—the small-town daily or weekly 
newspaper. But there is an advantage in 
this condition because, while working as a 
reporter on a county-seat daily or weekly 
newspaper, you can also act as correspon- 
dent for a newspaper in a large city, or for 
a big press association, thus gaining experi- 
ence as correspondent while learning the 
duties of a newspaper reporter. 

It is not difficult to see, from a purely 
commercial standpoint, that reporting and 
correspondence in a small country town 
would not yield large returns, although a 
living could be made by representing a large 
list of papers as correspondent while work- 
ing as reporter for your local weekly. If, 
for example, you lived in Germantown, 
Ohio, you might act as correspondent for 
Dayton newspapers, a newspaper in Co- 
lumbus, (the state capital) and a number 
of country weeklies in surrounding coun- 
ties. It will be seen, however, that tk: 
scarcity of important happenings—stories 
of sufficient merit to interest people in larger 
towns and cities—would greatly curtail 
your earnings. The aim, then, is to gain 
sufficient experience in the country town 
to be capable of undertaking correspond- 
ence work in a city, or. reportorial work on 
the staff of a large-town daily paper. 
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TUNITIES IN NEWS 
RRESPONDENCE 


By Julian J. Behr 





HUN MUN 


Second in importance in its bearing on 
the prospective correspondent’s career is 
his location. We have noted the limitations 
which residence in a country town places 
on a correspondent’s earnings in consider- 
ing ways and means for gaining experience. 
Let us now take up the case of one located 
in a fair-sized town, say of 25,000 to 35,000; 
Newark, Ohio, for example. A man or 
woman located in Newark could act as 
correspondent for newspapers in Colum- 
bus, Cincinnati, Cleveland, and other big 
cities in Ohio; he could gather news for 
one of the big press associations, and might 
at the same time work on one of the local 
dailies. As Newark, Ohio, happens to be 
a glass and pottery manufacturing center, 
one could also correspond with trade papers 
covering these particular industries, espe- 
cially if he were familiar with these trades. 
As a general rule, reporters working on 
daily papers in towns of this size have an 
abundance of time for other work. It then 
becomes a question as to which branch of 
correspondence work will best advance you 
financially as well as professionally. 

3eing near Columbus, the first and most 
desirable move would be to call on the state 
editor of one of the big papers in the capi- 
tal city and arrange to act as correspondent 
in Newark. Each Columbus paper has 
many readers in Newark and a number of 
subscribers in surrounding smaller towns 
who are interested in events which take 
place in the smaller city, as well as num- 
bers of Columbus readers whose business 
and social affiliations with Newark give 
importance to Newark happenings. You 
might find that between your reportorial 
work and correspondence with a Columbus 
paper your time would be pretty well taken 
up. If so, it would be better to handle 
these two situations creditably than to neg- 
lect them by undertaking additional duties. 
Again, you may learn that the Columbus 
papers are already represented in Newark 
by correspondents. 

You should then write to the state edi- 
tors of large-city papers throughout the 
state offering to act as correspondent in 
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Newark. In this instance you could act 
as correspondent for quite a list of papers, 
since substantially the same stories might 
be put on the wire for all. Your work, 
too, would be limited to stories of state- 
wide or national importance, or local events 
of such extraordinary importance as would 
draw attention anywhere. In addition to 
this, you could act as correspondent for the 
Associated Press or United Press, because 
aside from purely state news—your 
stories to large-city papers in the state could 
also be wired to the association. 

It is well to note that the larger the city 
in which you are working, the less leisure 
will probably be left you for outside work. 
If you found a place on the staff of a daily 
in a city of, say, 150,000 to 200,000, you 
would, no doubt, be confined to your re- 
portorial work and 

(a) representing a press association, or 

(b) a few newspapers in large cities of 

the state, or 

(c) a list of trade papers covering the 

industry for which your locality 
may be noted, or 

(d) a few newspapers in nearby smaller 

towns. 

Your conditions would be very different 
if you elected to work as a correspondent 
only, in which case you might at one and 
the same time 

(a) represent a press association, and 

(b) a list of state newspapers not served 

by the association, and 

(c) a list of trade papers, or nearby 

smaller-town dailies. 

Many men, and women also, make good 
livings as correspondents, representing lists 
of trade magazines. 





CORRESPONDENCE FOR TRADE PAPERS AND 
MAGAZINES. 

Trade papers and magazines occupy a 
field separate and distinct from that of 
newspapers, although ability to write accu- 
rately and entertainingly is just as neces- 
sary. As a matter of fact, it requires con- 
siderable skill to set out a purely technical 
subject in an interesting manner, and a 
goodly part of trade-paper correspondence 
has to do with the technical. 

To act as a trade-paper or magazine cor- 
respondent you should be located in a town 
sufficiently large to be considered a trade 
center. For example, Newark and Zanes- 
ville, Chio, are pottery centers; Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Cleveland and Youngstown, Ohio, are 
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iron and steel centers, while St. Louis, Mo., 
Boston, Mass., and Cincinnati, Ohio, are 
shoe and leather trade headquarters. In 
addition to this, you must have intimate 
knowledge of the trade about which you 
are going to write. It is obviously impos- 
sible for a man who knows nothing about 
the processes of making steel rails to write 
intelligently on the subject, and his unfa- 
miliarity with the subject would be imme- 
diately apparent to readers of the paper. 

The trade-paper field, however, covers 
almost every industry and profession. Thus 
a young physician in a town large enough 
to boast one or more big hospitals might 
well act as correspondent for several med- 
ical magazines ; a musician in any city hav- 
ing a variety of high-class musical organi- 
zations could profitably write for The 
Etude and other musical publications, and 
an automobile salesman or mechanic in a 
motor car manufacturing center could make 
money covering the trade for a list of motor 
journals. 

It is necessary, right at the start, that 
the prospective correspondent understand 
that in the trade-paper field the “shoemaker 
must cleave to his last.” Of course, a man 
or woman may well be experienced in a 
trade and at the same time possess talent 
in one or more of the arts or professions. 
In such cases one could cover two fields, 
but in most instances it is better to attempt 
to write first only on the subject which 
you understand best. Thus, if you make 
a business of building motor boats and play 
a musical instrument only in your leisure 
hours, by all means cover the motor-boat 
industry rather than music. Never under 
any circumstances attempt to write on a 
subject where you are not sure of your 
ground. Better wrife less than attempt to 
earn more by “stalling.” 

The number of papers and magazines a 
correspondent can serve depends to a large 
extent on the ability of the correspondent 
as understood by the publications, the speed 
with which he is able to cover a story, and 
last—but by no means least—his acquaint- 
ance with people who can put him in touch 
with stories which he can use. The corre- 
spondent who is not in the employ of a 
local newspaper must keep on friendly 
terms with one or more of the papers in 
his city so he can interview reporters fresh 
from a story or read proofs of the stories 
as set up for publication. This entails a 


(Continued on page 46) 
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SHALL ONE PUBLISH HIS OWN BOOK? 


By Lillie Gilliland McDowell 


4HALL the author publish his book 
J at his own expense? I have seen a 
number of articles on the subject—a few 
of them in the Writer’s Dicest—and all 
took the position that he should not, the 
consensus of opinion seeming to be that 
the venture would not pay. Yet I cannot 
recall that any of the writers of these arti- 
cles spoke from personal experience, or 
even from direct observation. Rather, what 
they said was founded on reasoning which 
appeared very logical, and doubtless their 
advice to “go slow” might well be heeded 
in the majority of cases. Yet, it should 
not be forgotten that there are many notable 
exceptions. The $15,000 cleared by J. J. 
Bell on his “Wee MacGregor,” after the 
manuscript had been repeatedly refused by 
publishers, looks pretty good to me. 

What I have to offer here on the subject 
of publishing one’s own books has one 
merit, at least. I speak from personal ex- 
perience. The two books which I have 
put out were published at my own expense 
and their publication has paid me, perhaps, 
better than the “first two” of the average 
unknown writer of merely average ability. 
My profits were more than 50 per cent, as 
against the 10 or 20 per cent royalties the 
new writer commonly receives from the 
publishers, and the editions—of 3,000 and 
5,000, respectively—are almost exhausted, 
and within a “reasonable” time limit. This 
is somewhat above the average sales for 
books of this class, unless the author is of 
established reputation. I have done little 
advertising, although I believe it pays. The 
local papers were most kind in giving me 
good notices, which greatly helped my local 
sales. These papers, I notice, are some- 
times very conservative in their write-ups 
of books by a new author, but I was car°- 
full first to secure recommendations from 
well-known educators, which proved the 
open sesame to the editor’s heart. 

Many of my mail orders are from people 
—mothers principally—who have seen my 
nature book or my book of child verse at 
a neighbor’s, possibly, who had purchased it. 


My nature book is used as supplemen- 








tary reading in schools. Its sale was helped 
by the fact that some of the little stories 
comprising the volume had already ap- 
peared in the magazines, such as “John 
Martin’s Book,” the “Circle,” various Sun- 
day-school publications, etc. 

Now, I likely would never have had the 
temerity to push through the venture but 
for one fact—i. e., it happens that I live 
in a city of some 50,000 in a mid-western 
state. Despite the fact that the critics dub 
the East the “Literary Center,” our city 
has a larger per cent. of writers in propor- 
tion to population than any other in the 
United States. This I discovered when 
gathering data for a contribution which an 
editor had asked me to prepare as one of 
a series on “Western Literary Centers,” 
At that time our town had 45,000 popula- 
tion, and one person out of 450 of this 
number contributed more or less regularly 
to newspapers and magazines, or else was 
the author of one or more books well- 
known throughout the state, at least, many 
of them nationally. 

Now, it had happened that almost with- 
out exception every one of these authors 
of books had gotten his “start” by publish- 
ing his book at his own expense through 
our big local publishing house. So the pre- 
cedent has been established here that one 
shall so publish one’s first. Our city has 
a number of celebrities who did not scorn 
to publish in this way. Indeed, one of our 
woman writers, who is well known nation- 
ally, both as author and lecturer, and whose 
later books, published through the best 
known publishing houses, have been listed 
among the “six best sellers,” was able to 
secure her first contract with a regular 
house because she could furnish figures 
showing large sales in her own state. 

That I was fortunate in the sales of my 
books was partly owing to the fact that 
my husband is a commercial traveler and 
was able to do some work for me “on the 
side.” All writers will not have this ad- 


vantage, but many would doubtless find 
some fortuitous phases in their local situa- 
(Continued on page 43) 
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There is a quality in much of our present- 
day writing which may be called literary 
jazz. It is like the modern dance in its 
exaggeration of movement; 
like the glare of the electric 
sign in its showiness; like the 
flapperism of our youth in its 
unrestraint. 

Writers are using bizarre methods, smart 
phrases, daring themes, all the current 
catchwords, in an apparent effort to attract 
and hold a capricious audience. Consciously 
or unconsciously, they are seeking to dis- 
guise slightness of subject by luridness of 
treatment. One is reminded of the vaude- 
ville actor who attempts to win his audi- 
ence by some such confidential aside as 
“This is a devilish hard stunt; I hope ] 
get through it safely,” until in admiration 
of the daring of his speech it forgets to 
question the cleverness of his act. The 
writer, by ultra-sophistication in expression, 
tries tc impress us with his smartness until 
we forget to ask what it is he has to say. 


Jazz 
Writing. 
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We do not disparage familiarity—Addi- 
son and Lamb are familiar without losing 
dignity or delicacy. It is the slap on the 
back, the “Hello, old Boy,” the expansive 
smile with nothing behind it, that we object 
to. It is the labored flashiness of the open- 
ing, and the display advertisement in every 
paragraph which lowers our respect for the 
author and our own self-esteem. 

Must we writers assume that calmness 
and dignity are lost arts, unappreciated and 
unattractive to present-day audiences? 
Must we believe that the public is so 
childish that nothing but a commotion will 
interest it? Is it so surfeited with reading 
matter that only the gaudy will attract? 
Must we go on with the “tired business 
man” fiction and continue to concoct highly- 
seasoned dishes to tempt his supposedly 
blunted tastes? The chances are that he, 
and all of us, put up with chili con carne— 
much red pepper and little meat—because a 
juicy rib roast is seldom offered. 

But if this ultra-clever, bizarre method 
be discarded, will the result be a dead level 
of commonplaceness? It depends on the 
inherent interest in your subject. Dignity 
need not mean dullness. Restraint does not 
imply lack of ease. One may achieve 
strength without becoming labored and pro- 
found. The normal, straightforward, sim- 
ple style is always attractive—if there is 
anything behind it. But you must have 
something to say. You will be deprived 
of commonplaceness? It depends on the 
lopped-off sentences, manufactured words, 
slang expressions, smart allusions. You will 
have no tinsel trimming to disguise what- 
ever of cheapness there may be in your 
material. Your content must stand on its 
merit. Be whimsical and bright, if you 
will, but not blatant. Be personal if you 
choose, but not vulgarly unreserved. 
Humor does not necessarily mean the 
throwing of custard pies nor the inane 
broadsides of the funny page. But if you 
have something to say, be it matter of fact, 
or opinion, or expression of personality, 
your reader will thankfully stay with you. 

And be not deceived that your work will 
be lightened, once you have resolved to 
eschew the struggle to glitter. Your waste- 
basket will be heaped with the unworthy 
discard. It may be more difficult to find 
that simple word which precisely expresses 
your meaning than to “keep up” with all 
the latest Americanisms. But how worth- 
while the effort ! 
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CHATTING WITH THE EDITOR 


CLOSE study of the reports of editors 
4 in the market news will give some 
valuable suggestions on general methods 
to follow in preparing and submitting man- 
uscripts. Perhaps to point the moral some- 
what more sharply, it may be advantageous 
to make a resumé of several principles 
brought out in this and last month’s reports. 

We find several editors stating that the 
amount of editing necessary on manuscripts 
has considerable bearing upon prices paid, 
and is, as well, a determining factor in the 
acceptance of the article at all. The editor 
of “System” says: “Our rate of payment 
depends very widely on the amount of work 
which it is necessary for us to do on the 
manuscript after it is accepted. For aver- 
age good strong articles upon which little 
or no work is necessary, the rate is about 
314 cents a word; for shorter items, and 
articles upon which much editing is neces- 
sary, 244 cents a word. 

Another editor reports that she pays 
from % to 1 cent a word, depending on how 
much cutting and editing the story requires. 
In other words, just twice as much for one 
that can be used as presented as for the one 
which requires much revision. Still an- 
other editor states “The longer manuscripts 
should be well written, both typographically 
and as to style and diction. Shorter ones 
are sometimes used if the thought is good, 
even if some editing is necessary.” The 
“even if” implies that such papers are at a 
decided disadvantage. 

Here are editors who place definite 
money value upon care in preparing manu- 
script. Of course there are cases where 
editing and cutting is necessary through no 
lack of attention on the author’s part— 
paragraphs may be unsuitable to the policy 
of the magazine, for example. The fact 
seems to be established, however, that th: 
more care in preparing the manuscript, the 
less editing is necessary, and the higher 
rate the editor will allow in consideration 
of the work saved him. 

This subject brings to mind an amusing 
incident. An assistant editor, reading a 


manuscript from a contributor from whom 


a previous article had been accepted in spite 
of much editing necessary, wrote a little 
memorandum to the editor in passing on 
the manuscript: “The idea is good, but the 
composition is more atrocious than ever.” 
The editor looked over the manuscript and 
decided the atrociousness was so great that 
it would not pay the staff to do the thresh- 
ing necessary to extract the kernel, good 
though it was. Thereupon it was given to 
the office clerk to return. His mind may 
have been on the ball game—at any rate, 
he enclosed the manuscript, memo. and all 
in the return envelope. The author, to 
show no hard feelings, in about two weeks 
shot back the article, re-written, to which 
he attached the same memo., with the ad- 
ditional words: “I have re-worked this— 
please read.” And he had so improved it 
that it was accepted! But why not do the 
revising in the first place and save trouble 
for everybody concerned, including the mail 
man? 

We find editors adding to their list of 
desired material a statement of not-wanted 
subjects. The editor of “Sea Stories” in 
this month’s report has classified the sort 
of material which the policy of the maga- 
zine rejects. The editor of “Pathfinder” 
says that while they purchase from brokers 
principally, they are willing to buy good 
short-stories at fair prices, but “do not 
want to be deluged with a lot of hit-or-miss 
stuff which we shall have to wade through.” 
All of which brings us back to the same 
point which has so often been reiterated: 
Study the magazine, and do not send “hit- 
or miss.” 


Some of the technical magazines suggest 
that it is always advisable to submit a de- 
tailed scheme of subject and treatment be- 
fore beginning work. This seems a good 
proceeding when the matter is of interest 
to a specialized class only, and suitable to a 
limited number of magazines. An editor, 
of course, seldom commits himself to accept 
unseen manuscript from an unknown au- 
thor, but if he evinces an interest in the 
subject of the inquiry, the battle is half won. 
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THE WRITERS’ FORUM 


NEWS FROM OUR READERS 


Conducted by Judith Oliver. 


In writing to the Forum, kindly address all letters to the Forum Editor, care Tut Writer's Dicest, Butler 


Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. And remember, the Forum 


to writers. 


4h IE scurry and the flurry of the holiday 
- season is over, and we have again 
settled down to hard work. But that spirit 
of fellowship and goodwill, which is the 
essence of Christmas, and which our Amer- 
ican zeal leads us to express with a good 
deal of unnecessary commotion at that time, 
still prevails in the Dicest family. In every 
mail come cordial letters from 
which warm the cockles of our heart 
whatever they may be. A number of per- 
sonal letters have been received this month 
to be passed on to those whose communica- 
tions have appeared in the Forum. Such 
letters are always gladly forwarded, for 
they do much to promote that spirit of com- 
radeship without which none of us are 
happy. 

A number of unusual requests have come 
in this month. One subscriber says he is 
about to start a three years’ tour of the 
West, armed with pencil, notebook, and 
camera. He will travel not only the main 
highways, but will visit many points of 
interest that are almost inaccessible. He 
says that when he is located at any one 
point for any appreciable time, he will write 
and have the accumulated DiGEstT copies 
sent him there. He would be glad to get 
in touch with “a young or middle-aged 
writer who has a light Ford truck and who 
would be interested in taking such a trip. 
He need not have much money, but | 
want a companion who will be a real pal, 
and will stay with me till the finish.” We 
shall be glad to forward any communica- 
tions to Mr. S. if they are sent to us stamped 
and marked lightly in pencil with this 
initial. 


readers, 


* * * * * 


Another interesting case has come up 
where two writers have apparently sent 
in to the same magazine about the same 
time, stories of striking similarity. Our 
correspondent, on December 2, sent a story 
to one of the largest fiction magazines. On 
December 8, it was returned to him. On 


wants to hear from you on any subject of interest 


December 18, he purchased a copy of the 
magazine, and found in it a story by a well 
known writer, with almost complete par- 
allelism to his own in plot, characters, 
and minor incidents. , 
lhe reputation and standing of both the 
magazine and author of the printed story 
almost precludes any suspicion of plagia- 
rism. But even were this not so, the dates 
would prove without doubt that the re- 
jected story had not been received when the 
printed story was accepted. We do not 
know the schedule of the magazine in ques- 
tion, but is a large and profusely illus- 
trated publication, and is probably made up 
weeks in advance of the date of issuance 
It would be almost a physical impossibility 
for a lengthy story to be written, illustrated 
and printed in a magazine of large circula- 
tion, in a period of two weeks. It is simply 
another case where two minds have moved 
along the same channels at the same time. 


* * * * * 


T. R. L. has had some unhappy returns 
from submitted manuscript, in addition to 
the rejection slip. He sends us a copy of 
his letter written to the Butterick Company : 


“As your rejection slip truthfully says, you 
cannot be expected to accept every manuscript 
offered you—writers don’t expect you will—but 
even at that writers have a right to expect that 
what is sent you will be returned in good order. 
reasonable wear and tear excepted. 

“Personally I know of no reason why your 
office should affix a big time stamp on the back 
of every page of every manuscript you receive. 
[ cannot see why this big, blue, two-inch impres- 
sion will benefit you in any way, and I am mighty 
sure that the editor of another publication would 
not be entirely delighted to read an offering that 
you had previously branded. It would seem to 
me no more than fair if you instructed the office 
boy to keep his ‘sea! of disapproval’ off the 
property of the poor unprotected outsider.” 


x * * 

Ada Mae Hoffrek, of New York, re- 
ports a number of musical articles accepted 
by The Etude, The Musical Observer, The 
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\iusician, Musical America, The Musical 
Vonitor, Musical Classic, The Violin 
IVorld, The Choir Herald, and others. 


* * * >} 


I. D., of Wameta, Nebraska, in remark- 
ing of the desire of our Chicago contributor 
to organize a writer’s club, expresses a 
similar desire. “My first short story was 
accepted by Comfort,” she says, “but my 
last two, which I thought far better, have 
been sent out many times, but always came 
back to me.” 

Anent selling first stories, H. J. 
Bakersfield, California, has a word: 


B., of 


“Because I am a subscriber to the WRITER’sS 
Dicest, and because I try to write, hoping to 
behold the sun of success loom over the horizon, 
looking like one of mother’s pumkin pies, I claim 
the privilege of complaining to you whenever I 
feel like it. Your wastebasket is your buckler 
and shield. 

“The other day I read an interview with a cer- 
tain famous author who sold his stories from the 
very start. Then I fell into a feverish sleep and 
dreamed: 

“*You may write it in letters of gold— 
You may write it in words of fire— 
If he says his first yarns were easily sold— 
He is naught but a goldarned liar.’ 
Joseph Hergesheimer, who was fourteen years 
Joseph Hergesheimer, who was fourteen years, 
making his first sale. There is yet hope for me.” 

(We couldn’t delete the profanity be- 
cause of the meter. The laws of poetry 
are exacting, and this is not free verse—at 
least in one sense of the word!) 


* * * * * 


And speaking of working and waiting 
for success, we are reminded of the sketch 
on the work of Amy Lowell which is in- 
cluded in “More Authors and I,” by C. 
Lewis Hind: 

“After many studious European journeys 
she determined, at the age of twenty-eight, 
to be a poet, and for eight years she served 
a rigorous’ and solitary apprenticeship, 
reading the classics of all schools and coun- 
tries, studying the technique of verse, exer- 
cising her verbal power, but never attempt- 
ing to publish a single line. In 1912 her 
first volume of poetry, “A Dome of Man, 
Colored Glass,’ was published. Musing 
over Miss Lowell’s arduous apprenticeship 
to poetry, those determined eight years of 
study, there come to memory two lines by 
Tennyson: 

I do but sing because I must, 
And pipe but as the linnets sing. 
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H. E. Reynolds, of Illinois, sends in a 
chatty greeting: 

“We want to say to you: that we have been 
looking over the Forum, and really, it’s kinder 
like a ‘get together’ meeting. Seems like a fellow 
warms up and feels like he had been to something 
like a party, where everyone had a good old time 
discussing things of mutual interest.” 

And this induces a flight of the imagina- 
tion in which we are attending a party 
where all those who are reading this page at 
this moment are really present. 

What a wagging of tongues there is, and 
what an interchange of experiences! The 
next best is the Forum, so keep up your 
side of the conversation! In “The Day’s 
Work,” also, the editor tells me he tries to 
present those little intimate experiences of 
writers, which, in passing on, may give in- 
spiration and help to other writers. He 
announces that such contributions as are 
judged suitable for inclusion are usually 
paid for only in subscription credit. 

* * oe * : 

Sibyl Thurston Snyder, of Indiana, is 
evidently following the advice of Miss 
Widdemer, in the January issue, of “stamps 
and more stamps.” There is nothing like 
perseverence — how many times we have 
heard it so said—and her verses tell us that 
she -has a goodly measure of this most 
necessary of writer’s equipment: 


BACK AND FORTH 


We keep our stuff a-going, 
When it comes we send it back, 
Just like a juggler playing, 
And of balls, there is no lack! 


If one journal doesn’t like it, 
Then another we must try, 
Hoping some poor Editor 
Will be tired enough to buy. 
* * * * * 

Those who are especially interested in good 
films and in the program of some of the big 
producers to picturize this year several of 
the world’s most famous novels, will no 
doubt do their bit in answering a recent 
announcement of the Goldwyn Pictures 
Corporation, 469 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. The cast is now being: made for the 
filming of “Ben-Hur” and Mr. Robert B. 
McIntyre, Casting Director, is asking the 
public whom they want to see as players of 
the principal parts. “You are asked to con- 
sider what heroic figure of the screen you 
visualize in the part of Ben-Hur; what 
actor you want to despise as Messala, the 
villain; what actress could best portray the 
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and what one the vampish 
friends, and 
cast to the 


gentle Esther ; 
Iris. Talk it over with your 
send your selection of the ideal 
Goldwyn offices.’ 

The notice goes on to say that the only 
players you may not consider for your best 
are those actually under long-term contracts 
to other companies, and even some of these 
might be “borrowed” if the demand were 
sufficiently great. 


* * * * * 


Albert I. Mason, of Georgia, has an in- 
spiring report to make this month: 


“I have become quite attached to your maga 
zine, and you may consider me a ‘regular fel- 
low’ from now on. As one of your subscribers, 
I feel somehow that you will be interested in a 
few lines about my luck in story and article 
writing. While I still receive some rejected man- 
uscripts, I have been selling boys’ stories and 
articles with fair regularity for quite a while. 
Have been having much better success this year 
than before, though I sold lots of work year 
before last and last year. I am listed as a 
regular contributor by one publisher of Sunday 
School literature and papers, and he writes me 
nice letters praising my work when good, and 
frankly pointing out the faults when it is bad. 
He is a prince of managing editors. In fact, I 
find that most editors are very willing to meet a 
new writer half way. This one writes to me 
when in need of some especial type of stories or 
articles, and keeps me posted on his plans. I 
make it a rule to respond to every manuscript call, 
however difficult. 


“T have learned many things by hard work, dis- 
appointment, success, editorial letters, and read- 
ing. And what I have learned enables me to 


better appreciate THE Writer’s Dicest. I should 
like to see a copy in the hands of every aspiring 
new writer, just starting out.” 


* * * * * 


The experience of another on the subject 
of revision and re-writing never fails to 
interest writers. Georgina S. Townsend, 
of Los Angeles, sends this month a most 
interesting contribution on the subject 


“I have for years held an apologetic attitude 
toward myself because it took me so long to get 
anything into satisfactory shape for publication, 
and I wasted so many words to do it. I kept 
saying to myself after I had rewritten seven, ten, 
a dozen times, ‘Now why could I not have written 
it that way in the first place. If I were a real 
writer I could. It is tecause I imagine I can 
write, and haven’t any talent for it that I need to 
do so much rewriting. And I would time and 
again feel disgusted with myself, although I have 
managed to have between sixty and seventy short 
stories published, and feature articles out of 
count. Yet it was labor with me. Not long 
since I read something that did me a world of 
good. Perhaps many other writers have also 
read it, but it will not hurt them to read it again, 
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and I know it will be worth its weight in gold to 
those who have not read it. I am quoting from 
Charles Davis, speaking of his brilliant brother, 
Richard Harding Davis, after his passing. 

“He wrote sitting down. He wrote standing 
up. And almost you might say he wrote walk- 
ing up and down. Some people, accustomed to 
the delicious clarity of his style, imagine that he 
wrote very easily. He did and he didn’t. Let- 
ters easy, clear, and to the point, and gorgeously 
human flowed from him without let or hindrance 
That masterpiece of corresponding, The German 
March Through Brussels, was probably written 
as fast as he could talk, but when it came to 
fiction he had no faculty. (Ye Gods, who can 
believe that! G. S. T.) Every phrase in his fiction 
was, of all the myriad phrases he could think of, 
the fittest in his relentless judgment to survive 
Phrases, paragraphs, pages, whole stories evén, 
were written over and over again. He worked 
upon a principle of elimination. If he wished to 
describe an automobile turning in at a gate he 
made first a long and elaborate description from 
which there was omitted no detail which the 
most observant pair of eyes in Christendom had 
ever noted with reference to such a turning 
Thereupon he would begin a process of omitting 
one by one those details which he had been at 
such pains to recall, and after each omission he 
would ask himself, Does the picture remain? If 
it did not he restored the detail which he had 
just omitted, and experimented with the sacrifice 
of some other; and so on, until after the Hercu- 
lean labor there remained for the reader one of 
those swiftly flashed ice-clear pictures, complete 
in every detail, with which his tales and romances 
are so delightfully and continuously adorned.’ 

“Those of you who labor and are doubtful of 
your talents as I was, cut this out and stick it up 
where your eye can fall upon it often. You will 
find it an invaluable inspiration.” 


* * * * * 


An inquiry from E. D. R., of New York 
City, following the articles on Syndicating, 
by Felix J. Koch, asks whether there is 
not an ethical question involved in submit- 
ting material to more than one newspaper 
editor at the same time, unless one ex- 
pressly stipulates that the article is not 
exclusive. Mr. Koch answers that it is 
proper, if one wishes, to state that the ma- 
terial is not exclusive, but that the news- 
paper editors in general (outside of New 
York and Chicago papers) do not object, 
and almost expect that such articles are 
not exclusive. An editor of a daily news- 
paper often cannot pay the writer adequate- 
ly for the time and research involved in the 
writing of an article, and so expects him 
to sell to other papers also. He does 
assume, however, that the matter will not 
be offered to another newspaper in the 
same city, or a nearby city. If a writer 
desires, he may call himself a Syndicate, 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Where a few of the newer books will be found each month. 


\NNE SEVERN AND THE FIELD- 
INGS, by May Sinclair (The Macmillan 
Company ). 

Anne Severn when a child found happi- 
ness with the Fielding family and because 
of it conceived a devotion to them which 
dominates her entire life. She loves 
Jerrold, the second son, but when Colin, 
the youngest boy, comes home from the 
war, nearly insane from shell shock, she 
gives up her war work and fills the place 
of Colin’s cowardly mother in nursing him 
back to health. Her disregard of appear- 
ances and Jerrold’s momentary distrust lead 
to tragic results. 

The book portrays the strength of sacri- 
fice and passion in a woman who had “al- 
ways known reality,” and the transforma- 
tion of a man who temperamentally hid his 
face from all pain. In the character of 
Maisie, Jerrold’s wife, is worked out an 
interesting study in modern psychology. 


AN INSTRUMENT OF THE GODS 
and Other Stories of the Sea, by Lincoln 
Colcord (The Macmillan Company). 


“The Instrument of the Gods” is a col- 
lection of nine short stories and three 
poems, written by one “born in a gale of 
wind in the region of Cape Horn” and 
“brought up on the quarter-deck of a sail- 
ing ship.” The author calls himself “a na- 
tive of latitude and longitude.” He con- 
fesses that “I am accustomed to regard 
myself as a sailor, and what I write as being 
more or less directly the product of sea- 
faring.” The title of the volume is derived 
from one of the short stories in the book, 
a story Mr. O’Brien deemed worthy of a 
place in his “Best Short Stories of 1920- 
1921. 

There is an excellent, though brief, pref- 
ace in which the author pleads for accuracy 
of details in the writing of nautical fiction. 
The tyro and the veteran can both profit 
by some of the suggestions put forth. Espe- 
cially does he emphasize the need of elim- 
inating “landlubber standards” in the writ- 
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ing of sea-stories. Truly does he argue that 
the success of such compositions is to be 
measured by the degree of nautical veri- 
similitude their author has attained. In this 
respect Mr. Colcord has been pre-eminently 
successful. The vitality of the characters, 
the poignancy of the atmosphere and the 
philosophy of “healthy-mindedness” per- 
meating the stories augment the author’s 
literary triumph. 


COMPANIONABLE BOOKS, by Henry 

Van Dyke (Scribners). 

“The promotion of literary analysis is 
not the object of these chapters,” says Dr. 
Van Dyke. “Plain reading and the pleas- 
ure of it, is what I have in mind.” Two 
chapters are devoted to the Book of books, 
a chapter each to Dickens, the writer of 
““everybody’s books”; Thackeray, “the great- 
est of English novelists’; and George 
Eliot, who drew “real women.” Words- 
worth, the poet of “recovered joy, bringing 
consolation and refreshment to the heart, 
whose poetry is addressed not to crowds, 
but to men standing alone,” is contrasted 
with Browning, the poet of complexity, 
whose poetry is the answer to the “restless, 
curious, self-conscious, energetic, active, 
questioning spirit.” We are never tired of 
reading about the man who “boswellized 
biography,” and so we gladly welcome the 
chapter on the “Life of Samuel Johnson, 
LL.D.” “If there ever was a book which 
invited genially to friendship and delight, 
it is this of Boswell’s. The man who does 
not know it is ignorant of some of the best 
cheer that can enliven a solitary fireside.” 
No book of this sort would be complete 
without a chapter on Stevenson, whom Van 
Dyke calls “an adventurer in a_ velvet 
jacket,” making the garment to symbolize 
the man—“unconventional, marking a cer- 
tain niceness of choice and preference of 
beauty—yes, and probably a touch of 
bravura in all its wearer’s vagaries.” There 
is the usual analysis of Stevenson—his 
style, his personality and his moral purpose. 
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Essays on the work of Keats, Izaak Walton 
and Emerson make up the remainder of this 
pleasant volume of appreciations. 


ONE OF OURS, by Willa Cather (Alfred 

Knopf ). 

In this much-discussed book Miss Cather 
has drawn an inimitable picture of youth, 
inarticulate, groping amid a confusion of 
property and things, questioning whether 
this is all. In life on a Nebraska farm, 
Claude Wheeler does not find satisfaction 
for that need of his spirit which he himself 
cannot define or understand. It is not the 
homeliness of his task nor the restriction 
of his outward setting that frets him, but 
because he does not understand how these 
things fit themselves into any purpose. Had 
he found one soul in these surroundings 
who could have opened the way to love or 
a wider mental life, he might have found 
the answer, in a measure, right at Frank- 


fort, Nebraska. But there was none to 
come near enough to unlock the door. And 
then in the Great War he finds the solu- 


tion. He discerns a meaning and purpose 
in the fruitless muddle of living. “He had 
come all this way to find out he had no 
quarrel with Destiny. He would give his 
adventure for no man’s.” At the height 
of his idealism he dies, shot through the 
heart. 

The battle has raged among the critics 
principally on the latter half of the book 
as to whether the scenes of the war have 
been adequately handled, whether Claude’s 
experiences as a member of the A. E. F. 
were typical and true, and whether the 
problem presented in the first part of the 


book has been solved in the latter part. 
To me Claude’s spiritual experience in 
France is convincing. The Great Adven- 


ture of Death may not solve the problem 
of life, but in the story of Claude it is a 
triumphal end. He left life at the height 
when he thought he understood its meaning. 
“He died believing his own country better 
than it is, and France better than any coun- 
try ever can be. And those were beautiful 
beliefs to die with. Perhaps it was well 
to see that vision and then to see no more.” 
And we are glad, with the author, ‘that 
Claude was spared the inevitable reaction 
and ultimate assent to the compromises of 
middle age. 

No mention of the book would be com- 
plete without reference to the cameo-clear, 
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exquisite style of Miss Cather, and her 
faithful portrayal of the farms and villages 
of the Middle ‘West. 


POLITICAL AND LITERARY 
BIOGRAPHY 


AY LAMBERTON BECKER, in 

The Literary Review of the New 
York Evening Post, has compiled a list of 
recent biographical books which will be of 
such interest to all writers that we quote 
‘it entire: 


At the head of the list is “The Life and Let- 
ters of Walter H. Page” (Doubleday, Page), as 
having the widest scope and highest interest, and 
a group of political memoirs: “Under Four Ad- 
ministrations,” by Oscar Straus (Houghton 
Mifflin) ; “A Hoosier Autobiography,” the life of 
William Dudley Foulke, pioneer of the Civil 
Service movement, and of the Woman Suffrage 
effort (Oxford Press); “All in a Life-Time,” by 
Henry Morgenthau (Doubleday, Page); with the 
“Letters of Franklin K. Lane” (Houghton Mif- 
flin). As a running commentary, “From Harri- 
son to Harding,” the personal reminiscences of 
Arthur Wallace Dunn, (Putnam), who wrote 
“Mirrors of Washington.” But the most illumin- 
ating book about political manners and customs 
that has come out this year is the second volume 
of Ellis Paxson Oberholtzer’s “History of the 
United States Since the Civil War” (Macmillan). 
This covers but four years and goes to 1872. It’s 
a good book to reconcile one to the present; day 
by day in every way we can’t be growing any 
worse. 

The most important American literary memoir 
of the year is “William Dean Howells: “A 
Critical Study,” by Delmar Gross Cooke (Dut 
ton); strange to say, it is almost the only book 
written about Howells at all, and the only one 
at all worthy of the subject, a book worth waiting 
for “Memories of a Hostess,” gathered from 
the diaries and letters of Mrs. James T. Fields 
by M. A. D. Howe (Atlantic), and Caroline 
Ticknor’s “Glimpses of Authors” (Houghton) 
are the best sort of books for reading people not 
in their first youth; so is “Romantic Days in Old 
Boston,” by Mary Caroline Crawford (Little, 
Brown), of which there is a new edition. The 
official “Life of Cardinal Gibbons,” by Allen Sin- 
clair Will (Dutton), “The Story of a Varied 
Life,”’” by Dr. W. T. Rainsford (Doubleday, 
Page), and “James W. Bashford: Pastor, Ed- 
ucator, Bishop,” by George R. Grose (Abingdon), 
represent the clergy. John Drew’s “My Years on 
the Stage’ (Dutton), as nearly as possible a 
pleasant personal talk with a pleasant person, and 
\ugustus Thomas’s “The Print of My Remem- 
brance” (Scribner), the record of his active life 
and its interests, put the stage well up in the list 
of these books; both of these life-stories qualify 
as far more than contributions to theatrical his- 
tory “\ World Worth While,” by the car- 
toonist, W. A. Rogers (Harper), tells about his 
adventures and his friends, among them Roose- 
velt, Mark Twain, George William Curtis, Alex- 
ander Graham Bell, and Edwin A. Abbey, and 
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Two styles of type or two different 
languages with each machine. Any 
other of nearly 400 arrangements of 
type styles and languages to select 
from, all inter-changeable on ONE 
Hammond. 

Most beautiful work—most agree- 
able touch. Takes any width of 
paper. High speed. 


Types for all purposes 
And for all languages 
Spacing to suit size of type 
erfect alignment 
Gutomatre tyre rmpression 
ALL ON ONE MULTIPLEX 





WRITE AT ONCE!!! 
Details and Literature FREE. 


Hammond Typewriter Corp. 
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“From Seven to Seventy,” by Edward Simmons 
(Harper), is the memories of the painter of 
murals in the Congressional Library and of his 
artistic and literary comrades here and abroad. 
And to round out the list, the vivid “Letters of 
James Gibbons Huneker” (Scribner), that make 
a better biography than any one else could make 
of him. 


SLASHES AND PUFFS 

(Continued from page 16) 
held at the same time in New York City. 
‘What,’ asked he, ‘do you know about auto- 
mobiles?’ ‘Not a darn thing,’ I replied, 
‘and I don’t want to. I love horses.’ ‘Just 
the man I want,’ chortled the editor. ‘We 
are publishing a daily sheet during these 
two shows, and my staff has fallen down 
entirely on the social aspect—you know 
what I mean. Here are two passes. Go 
ahead, and visit the shows as often as you 
like, and give me all the prose and verse 
you can about them.’ I did, and made over 
$100 that week out of that publication. The 
staff had fallen down simply because they 
knew too much about automobiles. I knew 
nothing, and so—well, you would have said 
it was ‘impossible’ for you to do.that. One 
more instance. A Sunday editor asked me 
if I had ever done any interviewing. I 
confessed I had not. ‘Do you think you 
could interview?’ he asked. Probably you 
would have said you couldn’t, and thereby 
written yourself down an ass. I said, ‘Why, 
certainly !’ not knowing whether I could or 
not. ‘Well,’ he continued, ‘I have my 
doubts. I want an interview with Mr. So- 
and-so’—naming an actor. ‘He declines to 
be interviewed. See what you can do, but 
I fancy you will find it impossible.’ I saw 
the actor, who flatly declined to be inter- 
viewed. I thought a while, and then said: 
‘Would you mind sitting down and talking 
to me for a few moments? I promise I 
won't write a line about you unless you 
give me permission.’ He consented, and I 
poured into his ears for the next half hour 
all the humorous stories I could think of, 
until his sides were shaking with laughter. 
At last he cried (with laughter, not tears), 
‘You’re all right! Go ahead and interview 
me.’ The ‘impossible’ had been accom- 
plished, and since then I have interviewed 
some two hundred people. Go thou, my 
boy, and do likewise, or somewhat likewise, 
but never let me hear you say that anything 
is ‘impossible’ again.” 
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The New 1001 Places 
to Sell Manuscripts 


NOW READY—PRICE, $2.50 


Compiled by James Knapp Reeve and 
Agnes M. Reeve. 


The great desk book for every writer. 
Recognized as the standard guide to the 
market for all classes of literary ma- 
terial. No writer can afford to do with- 
out it. A single new market opened will 
more than repay its cost. It brings 
pertinent, exact information about mar- 
kets for short stories, articles, essays, 
photoplays, post-card sentiments and 
mottoes, vaudeville sketches, plays, pho- 
tographs, ideas, songs, humor. “1001 
Places to Sell Manuscripts” is the great 
How to Sell, What to Sell and Where 
to Sell guide for all writers. 


More than 100 publications are named, 
that used poetry. More than 200 mar- 
kets for short fiction are named, and 
their requirements specifically shown. 
Special articles upon Verse writing, and 
Trade Press work. A very full list of 
Trade Journals and their needs. De- 
partments explaining Juvenile, Religious 
and Agricultural markets. Book Pub- 
lishers. House organs. Photoplay Pro- 
ducers. 
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Modern Photoplay Writing 


---Its Craftsmanship 
By Howard T. Dimick 


THE BEST BOOK of Instruction on 
Photoplay Writing Yet Published. 


A book for the beginner, and for the 
successful worker who is already selling 
his scenarios; for the first, it teaches the 
primary steps, and each successive step 
up to the completed play; for the latter, 
there are new lessons in technique, in 
the use of material, problems of the play, 
and in the business management and 
selling of his work. 

The price is less than the criticism or 
revision of an ordinary scenario would 
cost, and is helpful not only for a single 
piece of work, but for every undertaking 
that one may make in this line of 
production. 

The author has written and sold sce- 
narios to many of the prominent pro- 
ducers. Has written articles on scenario 
work, acted as critic for other writers, 
conducted a photoplay department in a 
dramatic paper and contributed to vari- 
ous photoplay magazines. 

Includes a graded series of exercises, 
beginning with analysis and proceeding 
to creative writing, of invaluable aid to 
the intelligent aspirant. 

Also, a complete sample scenario of 
7,500 words, and various synopses. Re- 
fers to many photoplays and stories that 
may be studied as object lessons. 

392 pages, 27 chapters. Cloth. 
Price $3.00. 
The help given by this work could not 
be secured through any course of lessons 
at ten times the price of the book. 


Catalogue of 25 other helpful books for writers sent on request. 
*JAMES KNAPP REEVE, Publisher, Franklin, Ohio. 








THE EDITOR LITERARY BUREAU 
Criticism and Revision of Manuscripts 


For more than twenty years this organization has been helping writers to perfect 
and to make salable their work. It was begun by Mr. James Knapp Reeve, who for 
more than half this period had it under his direct control. Mr. Reeve has now 
resumed this work and will give it his exclusive attention, and all manuscripts sub- 
mitted will be read and advised upon by himself personally. 

Mr. Reeve has for many years been engaged in various branches of literary work 
—as writer of fiction and miscellaneous articles for magazines and newspapers, as 
editor, foreign correspondent, travel writer—which have had cumulative effect in 
giving a very full understanding of editorial needs and requirements. This experience 


can be applied to your own needs. 


The charge for Reading, Criticism and Advice regarding sale is as follows: 


1000 words or 1656. . ..........< 00200 $5 
3000 to S000 Words... .. 6.0 .ccecece 1.25 
SOG8 46 BOO0 WOTKS, 6.655 cc eisee ews 2.00 
SOOO 66 GO0O WOLKE. . 0. s0iscc cece ce 2.60 
4000 to 5000 words................- 3.20 


Words over 5000, in one manuscript, 50 
cents for each additional 1000. Special 
rates for book manuscripts of more 
than 20,000 words, and for verse. Send 
for full explanatory circular. 


Address: JAMES KNAPP REEVE, Frankiin, Ohio. 


*Founder and former editor of The Editor. 
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Do You Know 


That in one year a certain well- 
known magazine rejected more than 
99 per cent of the manuscripts sub- 
mitted to them for consideration ? 


Perhaps not. But you SHOULD 
know that 31 per cent of the manu- 
scripts given “Class A” revision by the 
editor of the Authors’ Typing and 
Revising Bureau were accepted for 
publication by various magazines dur- 
ing our fiscal year ending August 1, 


1922. 
Why? 


Because Mr. Carnes will not edit 
hopeless material. 


3ecause there is nothing in the 
world he enjoys better than ferreting 
out and correcting the faults in a lame 
manuscript. 


3ecause he is a master of the 
technic or short story and novel con- 
struction. One of his own stories, 
“Moonshine and Madness,” appearing 
in the August 12th issue of the Chicago 
“Ledger,” was printed exactly as pre- 
sented. Not a word, period, comma or 
semi-colon was changed. 


We will give almost any kind of 
manuscript “Class B” revision (which 
is simply correcting of errors in spell- 
ing and punctuation), but unless your 
script is distinctively above the aver- 
age in merit, you will find it mighty 
hard to secure “Class A” revision— 
from us. We want to be able to boast 
an even higher percentage of pub- 
lished manuscripts next year. 


. Let’s get acquainted. Write for our 
terms and other detailed information. 


AUTHORS’ TYPING AND REVIS- 
ING BUREAU 


Drawer 297 Tallapoosa, Ga. 











WHAT THE READING PUBLIC 
WANTS 
(Continued from page 10) 

done all his plays, and none required more 
than 128 pages. Most of them were only 
96 pages, and a few covered only 64 pages. 
Shakespeare’s plays are ideal for booklet 
form. Then think of the convenience of the 
paper-bound booklet —one reads it when 
one has the time, one carries it about with- 
out discomfort, one passes it on without 
reflecting on the expense, one reads during 
the minutes, and even hours, that are usu- 
ally wasted. That is why I say the pam- 
phlet has only begun to assert itself and that 
its future is more than promising. So far, 
the pamphlet has been used as a medium 
for political propaganda, but its far greater 
usefulness would be for cultural ends. The 
low-priced booklet is the only solution of 
the problem of getting the great mass of 
peopte to read. As it is, the person who 
reads books regularly is the exception. Most 
people don’t know what a book store looks 
like. There is hardly more than one book 
store to every hundred thousand persons. 
The book sellers are as incompetent in the 
work of getting most people t6 read as 
are the publishers. They are resisting the 
booklet idea because they believe a person 
who spends a dime for a book would just 
as readily spend a dollar. They don’t 
realize that a person who begins reading 
cheap booklets will be trained into the habit 
of buying more expensive volumes. The 
encouragement of booklets will help, rather 
than injure, the cloth-bound book field.” 





THE WRITER’S FORUM 
(Continued from page 36) 
e. g., the John Jones Syndicate, which will 
make clear beyond a doubt that the mate- 
rial is not exclusive. 
* * * * * 

\Ve can’t resist the impulse to close the 
meeting by handing a bouquet to ourselves. 
LL. P. R., of Omaha, says: 

“T consider the Dicrest the best magazine of its 
tvpe on the market, and wouldn’t get along with- 
out it.” 

And from H. W. D., of San Francisco, 
with his renewal: 

“It is with great pleasure that I forward to you 
this small amount in return for one year’s sub- 
scription to the best writer’s magazine published. 
Allow me to congratulate you, and in closing my 
wish is that you keep up the good work for 1923.” 

Auf Wiedersehn. 
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SHALL ONE PUBLISH HIS OWN 
BOOK? 


(Continued from bage 31) 


tion. If I could have afforded larger edi- 
tions and sold through regular salesmen; 
{ | could have advertised more; if I could 
iave pushed the works more through dis- 
plays at the various teachers’ associations ; 
and particularly, if I could have afforded 
to have the books adopted by the state’s 
00k Commission as supplementary read- 
ing for schools, I would have found my 
sales largely augmented. I say “afforded” 
advisedly in regard to the adoption, as I 
found the Book Commission would have 
allowed me such small per cent. of profit 
on sales that such adoption would have 
heen merely good advertising for me, noth- 
ing more. 

There are difficulties in the way for the 
author who attempts to manage his own 
book sales. The bookseller with whom such 
hooks are placed on the commission basis 
(the only way he will undertake the sale 
of a work by a “novice’’) is none too gen- 
erous in his attitude toward it. The book 
must prove itself, then he will push it! 
This is rank inconsistency, but it must be 
remembered that most of his stock repre- 
sents direct investment. 

Other difficulties will crop up, according 
to local conditions, all of which will call 
for pluck, initiative and business acumen 
to overcome. But the fight is interesting, 
worth while, and, best of all, educative. I 
cannot advise as to publishing at one’s. own 
expense other than with a local house. The 
big cities doubtless offer cheaper rates, but 
there is a decided advantage to the author 
in being able to keep his eye out for de- 
tails, such as quality of binding, style of 
print, etc. There is the possibility of hav- 
ing such things “changed on him,” even 
in the face of an iron-clad contract. Many 
publishers, too, will kindly urge certain 
things upon the author which work only 
to the publisher’s advantage. 

Since I was on the ground, | read my 
proof three times and was thus able to 
check up even on the “finals.” 

I made some mistakes, however, both as 
to detail work and to the provisions of my 
contract, but am glad for the whole expe- 
rience, which will enable me in the future 
to deal better with a “regular” publisher; 
should I be so fortunate as to secure one. 
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RESULTS! 


$1,000 A Year From Syndicating Her Own Work.— 
Mrs. H, (name furnished on request) had tried with- 
out any success to syndicate to newspapers the 
verses she was writing. She was heart-sick and 
despondent. She bought Successful Syndicating, 
secured my advice and within two months had 
signed up a sufficient number of papers to net her 
$1,000 a year. And her syndicate is still growing! 
Successful Syndicating, 3,800 words—price $1. Com- 
plete criticism and advice regarding your syndicate 
material, including a copy of the pamphlet, $2.50. 

What They Say About My Special Assignments.— 
“It’s splendid to find someone who is really anxious 
to help.” “What a lot of work you went to for 
me.” “Worth many times two dollars to me.” 
“Thanks to your assignments I have started selling 
again,” etc., etc. Five money-making assignments 
framed especially for you, $2, 

How to Make Money Writing for Trade Papers— 
“A gold mine of priceless information.” “Goes on 
the shelf with Webster’s Dictionary,” etc. Price, 
$1.50. 

What Every Fiction Writer Should Know. Price, 
50 cents. 

How to Make Money Selling Photos. Price, 50 
cents, 

List of 200 Publications Purchasing My Manu- 
scripts During Past Three Years, with addresses and 
rates paid. Price, 50 cents, 

Personal Criticism of Manuscripts. Fifty cents per 
1,000 words. 

Get these writers’ aids from 


FRANK H. WILLIAMS 
(Free lance writer making $5,000 a year) 
1920 SPY RUN AVE., FT. WAYNE, IND. 








AUTHORS! 

If you wish your manuscripts correctly 
typed for submission to producers, write 
E. JOHNSON 
Manuscript Typist 
2814 Avenue N Galveston, Texas 








ELIZABETH G. BLACK, 
A recognized successful composer, will 
write melody to your words, and harmonize, 
making the same ready to submit to the 
market. By appointment or by mail. Post- 
age, please. 
95 Rutland Road, Brooklyn, New York 








POEMS CRITICISED 
Robert Lee Straus, M. A., University of Cincinnati, 
announces that he is in position to accept for criti- 
cism Poems and Song Lyrics. Careful, expert analysis 
and constructive suggestions. 
Rate, $1.00 for each poem criticised. 


ROBERT LEE STRAUS 











University of Cincinnati. Cincinnati, Ohio 
A SKEPTIC? 
It will never get you anywhere. 
$200.00. Still Going. 


Superlative Typing. _ 

Market tips, vignette criticism included. 
WRITERS’ WORKSHOP 

4838 N. Seeley Ave. Chicago, IIl. 
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ENGLISH 


Forty Don’ts for Writers 


} ICTION is often faulty or inelegant 
even when sentences are grammatic- 
ally correct. Words are often used im- 
properly, although in many such cases the 
meaning can be understood by the reader. 
Redundancy is a common failing in hasty 
writing. Incorrect abbreviations, provin- 
cialisms and manufactured words and 
phrases betray ignorance or disregard of 
details. 
The following “‘don’ts” are designed to 
prevent some of the most common faults 
in diction and grammar. They are not 
arrayed in logical fashion, but have been 
suggested by errors actually observed in 
print: 

Don’t say “a man by (or “of”) the name 
of Smith.” Say “a man named Smith.” 

Don’t say “the then governor.” ‘Then” 
is an adverb. 

Don’t begin a sentence with numerals. 
Spell out, or recast the sentence. 

Don’t say “in our midst.” 

Don’t abbreviate names, as “Geo.” for 
“George,” “Jno.” for “John,” ete. And 
endeavor to write the name of a person 
(particularly if well known) as he or she 
is accustomed to write it. For example, 
“William Jennings Bryan,” not “W. J. 
Bryan”; “Elihu Root,” not “E. Root.” 

Don’t use “don’t” when you’ mean 
“doesn’t.” 

Don’t say “he walked a distance of a 
mile.” Omit “a distance of.” 

Don’t speak of a climate as “healthy.” 
Persons are “healthy,” places “healthful.” 
A reporter once was considered very amus- 
ing when he asked a zoologist, “Are oysters 
healthy?” The answer was, “I never heard 
one complain.” 

Don’t confuse “accept” and “except.” 
or “an.” 

Don’t say “among those present were— 
and others.” Leave out “and others.” 
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Don’t follow “kind of” by “a, 


Don’t tell the reader “this is a pathetic 
story.” If it is, he will find out for himself. 

Don’t call a dog a “canine.” “Canine” 
is an adjective. 


Don’t use “quite a few” to indicate a 
considerable number. 
Don’t say “completely destroyed.” “De- 
stroyed” is sufficient. 
Don’t say “enthuse.” It is a vulgarism. 
2 > 

Don’t write “cold in death.” “Dead” 
will answer. 

Don’t say “party” for “person.” - 
Don’t use “suicide” as a verb. 

Don’t use “burglarize.” 

Don’t use “transpire” for “occur.” 
Don’t use “some” as an adverb. 

Don’t use “stopped” for “stayed”; he 
stayed at the Central Hotel.” 

Don’t “tender” receptions nor “render’ 
songs; use “give” and “sing.” 

Don’t “put in an appearance”; just “ap- 
pear.” 

Don’t “claim that” anything is so; you 

: 5 J 

can “claim” a thing, however. 

Don’t say “Mrs. Dr. Smith,” just “Mrs. 
Smith.” 

Don’t say “between” when more than 
two are mentioned. 

Don’t say “different than,” but “different 
from.” 


““ 


, 


Don’t split infinitives or other verbs. 

Don’t use superlatives when you can 
help it. 

Don’t use trite expressions or foreign 
words and phrases. 

Don’t get the “very” habit. 

Don’t qualify the word “unique” ; a thing 
may be “unique,” but it cannot be “very 
unique,” “quite unique,” “rather unique,” 
or “more unique.” 

Don’t use the inverted passive: e. g., “A 
man was given a dinner,” “Smith was 
awarded a medal.” 

Don’t concoct long and improper titles: 
Justice of the Supreme Court Smith, Su- 
perintendent of the Insurance Department 
Jones, Groceryman Brown. If the title is 
long put it after the man’s name; thus: 
George Smith, Justice of the Supreme 
Court. 


Don’t fail to remember these “‘don’ts.” 
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ADVANCE OF THE GRAND ARMY 
NAPOL -EON’S name fills more pages in the world’s solemn history than that of any other mortal. 


The advance of his Grand y into Russia is the turning point of his career and marks the beginning of his downfall. 
During the World War mighty ies marched over the battlefields where Napoleon fought over a century ago. All the 
uses of this mighty struggle may be learned from the pages of history. The one complete, accurate, authoritative and 
eliable history, containing the rise and fall of every empire, kingdom, principality and power, is the world-famed publication, 


Ridpath’s History :. World 


Including a full authentic account of the World War 

Dr. John Clark Ridpath is universally recognized as America’s greatest historian. 
Other men hi ave written histories of one nation or period; Gibbon of Rome, Macaulay 
of England, Guizot of France, but it remained for Dr . Ridpath to write a history of the entire 

World from the earliest civilization eiea | to the presen t di iy. 


A Very Low Price and Easy Terms 


We will mame our special low price and easy terms of payment 
only in direct letters. A coupon for your convenience is printed on the 
low ‘er corner of th lis er t r name 
and address plainly and mail 1 fore you forget it. We wi il you 46 
free sample pages without any oblig ation on your part to buy. The will 
give you some idea « the spler idid illustrations and the wonderfully 
beautitul style in which the work is written. We em ploy no agents, 
nor do w hrough bookstores, so there is no agents’ commission or 
book dealers’ profits to pay. Our plan of sale enables us to ship 
direct from echo to customer and guarantee satisfaction. 


Six Thousand Years of History 
ak \TH takes you back to the dawn of History, 


lor 1g before the Py Eg} vere built; down 
hrough the romar tic trouble wt time Chalde a’s gran- 
dk ur rea Assyria’s magnificence; of Babylonia’s wealth 
and luxury; of Greek and sae an a s dor tr; of Moham- 
medan culture and refinement to tl n of yesterday, 
including a full authentic account of th e World War. He 
covers every race, every nation, every time, and 
holds you spellbound by his wonderful eloquence. 


Endorsed by Thousands 


IDPATH is endorsed by Presidents of the 

United States, practically ail university and college 
presidents, and by a quarter of a million Americans who 
own on d love it. Don't you think it would be worth 
while to mail us the coupon and receive the 46 sample 
pages from the History? They are free. 


= + = 
Ridpath’s Graphic Style 

RIDPATH pictures the great historical events 

as though they were happening before your eyes; he 
carries you with him to see the battles of old; to meet kings 
and «ueens and warriors: to sit in the Roman Senate; to march 
against > aladin and |.is dark-skinned followers; to sail the south- 
ern seas with Drake; tocircumnavigate the globe with Magellan. NAME....... is aca ae Rae een nae wom 
He combines absorbing interest with supreme reliability. ‘ 


THE RIDPATH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
CINCENN \)) ptaneeememmmmemmmmeemearsee, 
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Cincinnati, O. 


Please mail, without cost 
to me, sample pages of 
Ridpath’s History of the 
World, containing plhotogra- 
vures of The Surrender at Sedan, 
Napoleon, and other great char- 
acters in history. Also write me full 
particulars of your special offer to 
Writer's Digest readers 
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MSS. Criticized, Typed and Marketed. 
Criticism, 4000 words or less, $1.00. Type- 
writing with carbon copy, errors corrected, 
50c a‘thousand words or part thereof. 
Established 1912. 

WM. W. LABBERTON, Literary Agent, 
567-69 West 150th St. New York City 














“Your Handy Market List, giving every three 
months a corrected list of manuscript markets, with 
addresses, types of material desired, and rates paid, 
alone is worth many times the subscription price,” 
writes one author. His comment is typical. 


THE STUDENT WRITER 


THE AUTHOR’S TRADE JOURNAL 


$1.50 A YEAR 
(Founded 1916) 


“Your Handy Market List, giving every three 
caters particularly to the professional author, although 
it is invaluable to the beginner, 


Vital articles by and interviews with big authors, 
statements from the editors themselves, authoritative, 
technical articles, market news, a monthly cash prize 
contest for clever plot-builders—these are among the 
regular monthly features. 

The practical note is consistently emphasized. 
The policy of the magazine is one of constructive 
helpfulness. HOW to write and HOW to sell are 
the dominant notes struck in each issue. 

The whole field of authorship is covered—fiction, 
article, photoplay, dramatic, editorial, essay, and 
verse writing; editing trade paper work, and other 
lines. 

SEND 15 CENTS FOR SAMPLE COPY, OR 
MENTION THE WRITER’S DIGEST AND IN- 
CLOSE $1.00 FOR NINE MONTHS’ TRIAL 


SUBSCRIPTION. 
THE STUDENT WRITER 
1836 Champa Street Denver, Colo. 








IT’S ALL IN KNOWING HOw. 


THE ART OF 
VERSIFICATION 


BY ESENWEIN AND ROBERTS 

will materially help you to -become a successful poet 
It fully covers every essential that you MUST KNOW 
to reach the top of the ladder—and profitable rec- 
ognition. 

Complete Practical Helpful 

Edwin Markham says: “There is no better book 
than this one for those who wish to study the art of 
versification.”” Profit by the advice of a master mind. 

311 Pages. Clothbound, gold lettering. 
Price, Postpaid, $2.00. 
THE WRITER'S DIGEST, 

300 Butler Bui'ding, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


COUPON. 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
300 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Send me a copy of “The Art of Versification,” for 
which I enclose $2.00. 









OPPORTUNITIES IN NEWS 
CORRESPONDENCE 


(Continued from page 30) 


willingness to do favors in return for cour- 
tesies extended, as well as the exercise of 
tact. No one can blame you for trying to 
secure the best stories for your list of 
papers, but use sufficient judgment in doing 
it so that you will discommode those who 
are helping you. 

Metropolitan centers afford larger oppor- 
tunities alike for reporters and correspond- 
ents, but amid the hustle and bustle of such 
cities there is little room for a combination 
of the two professions. If you secured a 
place on the staff of a very large daily as 
reporter, you would have little time to de- 
vote to correspondence work. It will also 
be seen that an engagement to cover Cleve- 
land for a list of big-city newspapers, or a 
press syndicate, would not permit such a 
division of interest. Acting purely as a 
correspondent, however, you might find 
time to represent a large list of newspapers 
and one or two trade journals, or a press 
association and a few trade papers. ’ One 
thing is certain: correspondents of more 
than average ability, energy and ambition 
are mighty well paid for their work in big 
cities, and the extent of their earnings need 
only be limited to the number of publica- 
tions they are able to supply. 


THE DAY’S WORK 


(Continued from page 28) 


successful story, judged by the check which 
returned in place of the manuscript. That 
is a fairly good criterion to go by. 

The writer who has arrived will not be so 
likely to take on any characters which are 
not needed for the work in hand; but, 
speaking from experience, it seems most 
probable that many writers who are not yet 
household names have manuscripts whose 
staff of characters must be cut down before 
they are found efficient to provide dividends 
for the home exchequer. It is painful work 
at first, but the welcomed o. k. of the 
editor far out-gleams any shadow which 
may fall from the operation. 

F. Roy FLoox. 








“WRITING FOR THE 
TRADE MAGAZINES” 
in the MarcH NuMBER 
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Story Writing Taught 
SHORT STORIES CRITICIZED AND SOLD 


Short Story Manuscripts are examined with- 
out charge. You may send your stories now 
for a prompt reading and a frank report. 


Harry McGregor 


6459 Hillegass Oakland, California 





OPINIONS OF WRITERS 


“I have sold to METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE the story, 
—- ,’ which you criticized for me. Here’s how!” 

“As I am one of your pupils, I know you will be pleased with 
the following telegram which I have just received: ‘Your manuscript, 
——., wins grand prize of one thousand dollars, payable 
October fifteenth per rules of contest.’ ” 

“Just had a story accepted by “SUNSET.” 
“In March three of my stories appeared.” 
“Your criticism of ‘The Marsh’ is worth $500 to me.” 
































HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS MY WORK IS GUARANTEED 


offers Prompt, efficient, and unexcelled service 
A COMPLETE PHOTOPLAY in the Criticism, Revising and Typing of 
SYNOPSIS short stories, photoplays, poems, song 


‘ aa? lyrics or any other literary material. 
in Facsimile : 7 y 
Write for full information, or submit 


Just as it was Bought and Produced manuscripts for estimate without obligation 
with Mary Miles Minter to you. 
Ask for my unique plan by which you 
ONE DOLLAR may secure service free. 
(While they last) W. E. POINDEXTER 
Henry Albert Phillips, Bethel, Conn. 3638 Bellefontaine Kansas City, Mo. 























MANUSCRIPT PAPER and ENVELOPES 


For the convenience of writers who 
wish to present their manuscripts in 
proper form we can furnish a complete 
set of good quality manuscript paper 
consisting of: 

75 Sheets of Manuscript Paper, 8% x11 inches. 
7 


25 Manila Envelopes, 4%x9% inches in which 
manuscripts are to be mailed. 
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Second Sheets for carbon copies. 


wn 


Manila Envelopes, 4x 9, which you are to self 
address and enclose with your manuscript for 
the editor’s reply. 





2 


wn 


2 Sheets of Carbon Paper. 


Price of Complete Set—Only $1.50. 





; ws Orders for less than full sets are not accepted. 
FOR WRITERS OF PHOTOPLAYS, THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


SHORT STORIES, POEMS, POPULAR 
SONGS, ETC. Butler Building Cincinnati, Ohio 
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THE SONGWRITER’S DEN 


A Department Devoted to Song Writing and Song Writers 
Conducted by C. S. Millspaugh 






HUT 


If you have a question for the Song Editor please observe the following rules: 


Address all inquiries to The Song Editor, 
All questions will be answered through these 
unless a self-addressed stamped envelope is enclosed 


P. K., Wonsockett—No, my friend, you are not 
dealing with a representative music publisher; in 
fact the concern is more particularly a combined 
printing and composing bureau, and in view of 
the more or less misleading information given 
vou, it behooves you to be extremely wary in re 
gard to the possible ill-effect accruing from an 
investment of one hundred dollars for their stock. 
Frankly, the scheme (it is just that) is partic- 
ularly thin, and I am certain the only dividends 
that can possibly emanate from the investment 
will be mental disorders, and not spendable cash 
o’ the realm. The “bait” these people hold out 
clearly demonstrates something is amiss. It isn’t 
even plausible. Why should a music company 
retain a “state manager” in a place you describe 
as “a one-horse town,” and again, why should a 
music company select you as a “staff writer” 
when on your own admission you have never 
written a song or song poem, but merely con- 
sidered the matter. Evidently these people be- 
lieve with Barnum, that “there’s one born every 
minute,” and now they are “fishing” for ’em. 
Don’t let them “hook” you. 


H. L., Seattle —If you expect to exploit your 
song number personally, and for the direct pur- 
pose of attracting the attention of the larger pub- 
lishers, I am afraid you are doomed to disap- 
pointment. In a word, you haven't the right sort 
of material. As songs go your song is excellent, 
and I confess to a measute of admiration for it, 
but nevertheless it is far too strikingly reminis- 
cent of the English ballad song to arouse a suit- 
able degree of interest for the modern publisher 
Successful songs of the present day are generally 
written in a tempo that presents an excellent 
dance movement; in fact much of their popularity 
may be ascribed to this possession inasmuch as 
the dance orchestra is a large factor nowadays in 
popularizing the song. Therefore in selecting 
publication material the publisher is very natur- 
ally attracted by the “dancability” aspect of the 
song number. It is for this reason that I 
gest the apparent impossibility of interesting the 
modern publisher in your song, for it is as free 
from a satisfying dance movement as a worm is 
from feathers. Nevertheless the song is well 
worth publishing, and who knows but that it may 
become very popular with the general public re- 
gardless of its lack of dance movement. There 
are, undoubtedly, thousands of potential song 
buyers who scorn to trip the light fantastic, and 
mayhap, are but slightly interested in the dance 
airs of the present day, but find succor and balm 
in the sweet, sentimental songs of a past genera- 
tion. I wish you luck. 


sug- 





care The Writer’s Digest, Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


columns. 


Songs or manuscripts will not be returned 


U. J., Adrian.—Unless you are prepared to pub- 
lish and exploit your expectant song locally there 
is no advantage in expending money for a musical 
setting. Your poem is essentially a “home town” 
booster, and as such would possess absolutely no 
appeal to any publisher anywhere excepting in 
your home town. Your praises would be “Greek” 
to the home folks of Oshkosh, for instance, and 
by the same token the natives of Adrian are apt 
to be but slightly interested in the various charms 
of Oshkosh. For the same reason the average 
music publisher would reject it as lacking uni- 
versality of appeal. Unfortunately, I can offer 
no suggestions in regard to publishing except to 
remark that your expenses may possibly be re- 
duced if you can “sell” the back page of your 
song to various business houses of your town for 
advertising purposes. This may prove of mutual 
benefit 


I. WW. E., Lianerch.—No, I do not advise any 
expenditure for a musical setting, for your poem 
lacks every essential of the acceptable song lyric 
and hence any outlay for this purpose seems un- 
warranted. There is nevertheless a certain de- 
gree of merit in your poem, and if somewhat 
elaborated possibly you could market it with a 
newspaper or magazine as verse, but by no stretch 
of the imagination could your effort be considered 
a song poem 


L. L. H., Golden.—Albeit your song fails to 
meet the market requirements of the present day, 
and is, therefore, not likely to interest the modern 
publisher, I can visualize the splendid reception 
a song of this type would be accorded “in the 
old days” when the “square” dance was the vogue 
and the barn floor the ball room. Still, times 
change, and mayhap a sentiment that was im- 
pressive then may be misunderstood at present. 
Under the circumstances I do not advise publica- 
tion. - (Note reply to H. L., Seattle.) 


B. R. W., Muncie.—You have the foundation 
for a very good mother song and as far as you 
have gone you have done splendidly. Your lines 
are particularly bright and the sentiment is aptly 
expressed. However, for strictly song purposes 
your construction is not “according to Hoyle.” I 
suggest that you recast your lines entirely, em- 
ploying two verses and a chorus, and be certain 
to concentrate your “story” in the chorus. If 
this is done, and you procure good strong music 


you will have a very high-class number. 
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ARE YOUR MANUSCRIPTS COR- 
RECTLY PREPARED FOR 


Lee Ice Agency PUBLICATION? 


Better Song Work Ruth Greenwood Taylor, who has made 


SISTERSVILLE, WEST VIRGINIA] 2 SPecialty of typing, revising and criticis- 
ing manuscripts, will be glad to handle 


your work for you. The charge for 

























STAFF - : ‘ 

| LEE ICE Critic and Reviser straight copying is 75c a thousand words 

1C. S MILLSPAUGH............ Composer or part thereof; for copying with editorial | 
| RICHARD SARLEG............ Composer} revision, $1.00 a thousand, and for a con- | 


WM. C. KUEBLER............... Copyist | structive criticism, $1.00 a thousand. Write 
for particulars. | 





Prices reasonable. Work guaranteed 























We Please RUTH GREENWOOD TAYLOR 
| Franklin Turnpike, Allendale, N. J. 
SONG WRITERS, ATTENTION! Musi mposed t 
poems at rama ea ee composers. Ou Rp I i SONG WRITERS! We do first class ar- 
strictly first-class, an ie best on the market f ot! i i 
prices. Criticis a of song S cents in onia. ug A ee, Sa composing, printing. 
song em $2. 2. oi og auevil gate, seehes, puso. Our work stands a test that will compete 
special songs, Po usic. cial wr m , r 
for = —— fam. Send son song poems today. “enclose 4. with anything in any publisher’ ° catalog. 
or return of same if unavailable. must —_ any all orders. 
Best of reference. For a fair and = deal ad ~7 ws — ARTHUR BROS. 
FRANK E. MILLER, Composing, Revising, 4 Song Writing 5100 Bangor Ave. Detroit, Mich. 
Lock Box 911. LeRoy, New York. : 
| LET ME HELP YOU! Get my_suggestions on 
DOLLARS LOST your stories and poems before offering them for 
Because we don’t know. Let me save $50 of yours sale. It is very difficult for one to correct his own 
while telling you how I wrote and published my errors. Poems criticised for 3c a line; prose, 40c 
songs. Songs * ‘Just Shine Your Eyes On Me” and per thousand words. Please inclose stamped and 
“Babe Ruth, each 20c, My letter of advice, 60c. addressed return envelope. Prompt service and 
All $1.00, postpaid. Or, either offer, at its separate your money back if not satisfied. 
stig JEREMY GOLD HARRY M. EIKLEBERRY 
P. O. Box 2, Providence, R. I. P. O. Box Q. Coronado, Calif. 











































PLAY WRITING 


Have you plots in mind? Do you often wish to dramatize 
your ideas, but are you handicapped by not knowing how? 


If so, this is your opportunity to fulfill your ambition. For the first time, a 
personalized course in play-writing is offered by correspondence. It brings out your 
latent talents and develops your individual tendencies. 


The great scarcity of good plays and the big royalties for successes make this 
course as profitable as it is fascinating. It is given under the supervision of experts, 
with great resources at their command. It is practical throughout, covering one year’s 
instruction by easy stages. If you have creative imagination, and want to devote your 
time to self-advancement, learn how Theodore Ballou Hinckley, editor of THE 
DRAMA, and his associates, are helping others by individual instruction. 


Complete information will be sent if you mail the coupon below at once. 


THE DRAMA CORPORATION, 
597 Athenaeum Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


Please send me full information regarding your course in play-writing. 
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THE WRITER'S MARKET 


All up-to-date and accurate information 








regar ling aatnile d or Siccniiuiad publications, the needs of 


various publications and publishing houses as stated in communications from editors and announcements 


of prize contests tn any way involving the literary profession 


The Community Arts Association of Santa 
Barbara announces a Prize Play Contest. <A 
prize of $100 is offered for the best acceptable 
full length play, and of $50 for the best one-act 
play. The successful plays will be produced be- 
fore June 1, 1923. All plays, except those held 
for final decision, will be returned within a month 
of their receipt. Information as to details can 
be obtained from Mrs. O. L. Hathaway, 936 Santa 
Barbara Street, Santa Barbara, California 


editor of Palms, a 


Magazine of Poetry, 
Galena 150, Guadalajara, Jalisco, 
that a $59 prize is offered 
from the best lyric poem published during the 
first twelve issues of the magazine. The maga- 
zines does not pay for contributions at present. 
The editor also calls attention to the necessity 
of enclosing loose stamps for return of manu- 
script, instead of stamped addressed envelopes. 
The reason for this is that Mexican stamps must 
be used on return envelopes, and the loose 
American stamps may be exchanged for the 
proper postage. The editor goes on to say: “I 
should like to make it clear that every form and 
type of verse, experimental and otherwise, is 
welcome, especially verse by newer and younger 
poets. This does not mean that I do not desire 
the very best verse of each type; on the contrary, 
when I say younger poets, I mean the work of 
those who have served their apprenticeship and 
have really practiced and studied verse writing.” 


The 
published at 
Mexico, announces 


M. N. Bunker, Box 534, Fort Scott, Kansas, 
would like to get in touch with writers who are 
prepared as follows: “Those who can prepare 
lectures and outlines to accompany text-books 
used in home study college courses. If a writer 
has an idea that is worth anything he will be 
given a prompt hearing. We do not, however, 
need writers who wish to teach short story 
ig 1 When writing full information should 
be furnished regarding the writer’s education, etc., 
although he does not need to have a college de- 
gree to be considered.” 

States Civil Service Commission 
open competitive examination for 
7, and for Library 


The United 
announces an 
Library Assistant, on February 7, 
Aid, on February 8. Full information and ap- 
plication blanks may be obtained from the United 
States Civil Service Commission at Washington 


The awards made by the Poetry society in its 
inter-collegiate verse competition are as follows: 

First prize, $75, to Donald C. Peattie, Harvard. 

Second prize, $50, to Eleanor Carroll Chilton, 
Smith. 


hird prize, $25, to Helen Harvey, Smith. 


will be found in this column. 


The Merit Publishing Company, Ulmer Build 
ing, is not at present using any contributed ma 
terial for “Hot Dog.” 


The Rosewick Murray Enterprises, Sturgis, 
Michigan, are no longer in the market for photo- 
play or magazine material. 5 


General Fiction Publications 


SHORT STORIES, Garden City, New York 
H. E. Maule, Editor. Issued semi-monthly; 
$5.00 a year; 25c acopy. “We need short stories, 
novels, novelettes, serials. Lots of action, plot 
and adventure. Outdoor atmosphere, masculine 
appeal. Minor love interest not barred, but no 
sex stuff of any sort desired. Red-blooded ad- 
venture fiction always needed.” Reports on man- 
uscript in two weeks, and pays upon acceptance. 


*RIEND MAGAZINE, 
Wyandotte lly Kansas City. Editor, John 
Meaghen. Issued monthly, 35c a year. “We 
need short stories for home reading, devoted to 
the home and household.” Reports generally by 
return mail; pays upon publication. 


THE HOME 141] 


THE CAPPER PUBLICATIONS, Topeka, 
Kansas. “We are interested in receiving stories 
and pictures relative tc the experience, successes 
and methods of small town dealers of all kinds in 
developing business either among small town 
people or with farmers, or both. We will pay 
from one-half cent to one cent a word for such 
stories, and will pay liberally for good pictures 
of store interiors, displays, window trims, and 
any other features which indicate progressive 
rural merchandising efforts. All manuscripts 
and pictures should be addressed to George E. 
Piper, Editor, Rural Trade, care Capper Publica- 
tions, Topeka. We prefer stories from the mid- 
dle-western states.” 

POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, 225 West 
39th St., New York City. Paul A. Jenkins, Ed- 
itor. Issued monthly, $2.50 a year; 25c a copy. 
“We want condensed human interest stories about 
development in science and industries. Stories 
appeal most when they apply directly and help- 
fully to needs and interests of the average male 
reader. Well defined, dramatically posed photo- 
graphs essential. We are always glad to buy 
human interest photographs of new and really 
useful accessories for the home and automobile.” 
Reports within two or three days, and pays upon 
acceptance. 

TRAVEL, 7 West 16th Street, New York City. 
Coburn Gilman, Managing Editor. $4.00 a year; 
35c a copy. “We can use travel articles illus- 
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A 
INTERNATIONAL WRITERS’ AID ASSOCIATION _ 


Room 814, Suite 84. 222 West 23rd St., New York City 
Personal Supervision by Prominent AUTHOR of 44 Live Books; EX-EDITOR of 
2 Magazines; Retired EDITOR of Well-Known N. Y. CITY Newspaper, and a 
MANAGING EDITOR of Press Fiction Syndicate. 
TWENTY YEARS’ Experience in LITERARY and PUBLISHING Work. 
Your MSS. scientifically read, criticised, revised, typed, marketed or published 
AT LOWEST STANDARD PRICES. 


EXPERIENCED SPECIALISTS always best, and CHEAPEST in the end. 


(Always send self-addressed and STAMPED envelope for a reply) 


SAMA 














SONGWRITERS 
Why be satisfied with mediocre musical service 
when the BEST is obtainable at the same price? 
The Song Editor 
(And Associate Composers) 
have now entered the composing field, and are pre- 
pared to quote you attractive prices for the prepara- 
tion of MUSICAL MANUSCRIPT of a PARTICU- 
LAR nature, 
Distinctive melodies set to lyric poems, 
Melodies scientifically harmonized. 
Band and Orchestra arranging. 
Address: 
Cc. S. MILLSPAUGH 
94 West Warwick, N. Y. 
Including Stamps 


P, S—*SERVICE” includes constructive placement, 
advice and information, 


WE WANT YOU TO READ THIS 


and then send us your MSS. to be typed. 
Our letter-perfect typing is creating an im- 
pression among the writing trade. 

4 


REMEMBER 


a perfectly-prepared MS. is just as im- 
portant as a good story—they go together. 
Our typing is 40c per thousand words. We 
revise thoroughly at 25c per thousand, and 
criticise frankly—$1.00 each 4000 words. 


BRINKMAN & MOEHLE 
Dept. W Okawville, Illinois 














Writers Wanted! 


Motion Picture Studios are not buying “original” 
or unpublished stories now. We want to get in touch 
with fiction writers who can develop unusual motion 
picture plots which have been approved by our expert 
reading staff, into magazine stories, which will then 
be submitted to proper publications through our 
Sales Department. 


Scenario writers who wish to thus have their plots 
developed before they are offered to the studios, are 
invited to write us. Just ask for information about 
our Fictionizing Department. 


WRITERS’ FORUM 
623 Union League Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 








W RITECRAFTERS 


TUR Rejection Slips into Acceptances 
Waste Paper into Dollars 
Writecrafters have helped their clients sell to 
Saturday Evening Post, Cosmopolitan, McClure’s, 
Everybody’s, American, Adventure, Munseys, etc. 
All manuscripts receive the personal attention 
of A. L. Kimball, an editor and consulting critic 
of established reputation and twelve years’ experi- 
ence, who has helped thousands of writers to a 
better understanding of story values and editorial 
requirements. Send for particulars. 


A. L. KIMBALL 
116 PARK DRIVE, CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
Mention THE WRITER’s DIGEST 








BOOKS WANTED 
Big money in books—the right kind. I 
place them. Also plays, motion pictures and 
magazine fiction. Send for circulars. 
ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play Broker and Authors’ Agent 
25 West 42d Street New York 


THIS AD CAUGHT YOUR EYE! 
So will our superior typing attract the editorial eye. 
Rate, 10c per typewritten page, prose or poetry; 
one carbon copy. Minor errors corrected; two mar- 
kets suggested. Satisfaction guaranteed. Copy of 
“Keynotes” sent free on request. 

THE TYPERIE 
120 East Bishop Ave. Dallas, Texas 














POEMS 
An experienced reader will criticize, re- 
vise and type your poems and suggest mar- 
kets. One, two or three poems of a total 
from one to fifty lines, $1.00. 
CHILTON CHASE 
1410 N. 24th Street Birmingham, Ala. 





LA TOUCHE HANCOCK 
Authors’ Representative 


Thirty years’ experience. Revises MSS. 
and gives advice as to their disposal. Send 
stamp for circular. 


5 Willoughby St., Brooklyn. 



























Experienced in manuscript preparation 

in all its phases. I will give your work 

personal attention and return promptly. 
EDNA HERRON 


Suite 1114-127 N. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Illinois 


























FREE TO MEMBERS. Monthly Market 
Bulletin. Information Bureau, Manuscript 
Listing, Prizes and a reduction in all 
cost for service. Whether you are a suc- 
cessful writer—or want to be—write us. 


AUTHORS’ SERVICE ASSOCIATION 
Boston 34 Mass. Box 82 




















MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Quickly and Accurately 
Ten years’ typing and proof reading. 


R. D. C. CAMPBELL 
1103 Vineville Ave. Macon, Ga. 

















SONG WRITERS—HAVE YOU IDEAS? 

If so, winner in Herald-Examiner’s $10,000.00 Song 

Contest (Nationally-known ‘Song World Editor) 

wants your song poems for guaranteed proposition 
CASPER NATHAN 

Dept. F-929 Garrick Theatre Bldg., Chicago 



















TYPING THAT WILL PLEASE 
Double-spaced on 11 or 13-in. bond. 
Prompt, accurate. 35c per 1000 words 
(carbon copy 10c per 1000 extra). Manu- 
scripts Sold. 
WM. G. SWINNERTON 
Box 403 : Stamford, Conn. 




















$50 A Week Evenings. I made it. Mail Order 


z business, booklet for stamp tells how. 
Sample and plan, 25c. Free, 12 articles worth $3. 


ALWD SCOTT, Cohoes, N, Y. 


MAKE $19.00 A HUNDRED stamping names on 
Key Checks. Home spare time; evenings. Send 25c 
for sample and instructions, . 


EX. KEYTAG CO., Cohoes, N. Y. 


















WRITERS! 
Typing, 50c a 1000 words; revising, 75c a 
1000 words; one carbon copy. Our work 
brings results. 
BURNAM TYPING BUREAU 
115% Walnut St. Waterloo, Ia. 
















I SPECIALIZE IN TYPING AUTHORS’ 
MANUSCRIPTS neatly and accurately 
at low rates; write for terms. 

E. ATTINELLI 
45 E. 146th St. New York City 
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trated with effective photographs covering any 


part of the world. In addition to articles deal- 


ing with the more remote countries and com- 
bining human interest with information and a 
picturesque background, we are anxious to get 
unusual material on the United States. We pay 
upon publication.” 

ROD AND GUN IN CANADA reports that it 
needs no material at present. 

SEA STORIES MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. Editor, Henry W. 
Ralston. Issued semi-monthly; $3.00 a year; l5c 
a copy. “We want stories of Piracy, Treasure- 
trove, Salvage, Humor, Navy, Lake and River, 
Windjammers, Smuggling, Yachting, Wireless, 
Navigation. We do not want stories based. on 
War, Sex Problems, Stimulants or Narcotics, 
Occult, Reminiscences of Old Salts. Our present 
special needs are novelettes, and short serials.” 
Reports on manuscripts within a month; pays 
upon acceptance. 

TOP NOTCH MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh Ave., 
New York City. Editor, Henry W. Thomas. 
Issued twice a month; $3.00 a year; 1l5c a copy. 
“Wants all kinds of good, clean, strong dramatic 
stories, short and long.” Reports within ten days 
and pays upon acceptance. 





POPULAR MECHANICS MAGAZINE, 200 
East Ontario St., Chicago. J. L. Peabody, Editor. 
Issued monthly; $3.00 a year; 25c a copy. “We 
need photographs and description of new de- 
velopments in fields of science, mechanics, inven- 
tion, industry and discovery.” Reports within a 
few days, and pays upon acceptance. 





THE HALLWORTH PRINTING COM- 
PANY, Wooster, Ohio. “We are always in the 
market for short stories, novelettes, serials, jokes, 
and in fact everything that is not above 20,000 
words in length. Stories of mystery and adven- 
ture, exciting tales of the far north, detective 
stories, stories of social and business life—these 
are alw ays given our immediate attention.” Re- 
ports within a week, and pays excellent rates 
upon acceptance. Not responsible unless manu- 
script is accompanied by a stamped, self-ad- 
dressed, return envelope. 





AMERICAN BOY, 550 Lafayette Boulevard, 
Detroit, Mich. Griffith Ogden Ellis, Editor. 
$2.00 a year; 20c a copy. “The American Boy 
aims to interest and help boys between the ages 
of twelve and twenty, recognizing the fact that 
to be helpful to the boy it is necessary to interest 
him. Stories and articles should possess some 
literary quality; the atmosphere must be whole- 
some, alive and inspiring. There should not be 
obvious moralizing, but moral truths should be 
implied by setting forth high ideals in characters 
and action. Fiction writers who get into The 
American Boy are those who have a point to 
make that is worth while; a story of daring, a 
story of adventure ; a story of an exciting game; 
a story of service; a story of business; and in 
every case should the story be strong in plot 
quality. Love stories or stories in which the 
feminine element predominates are not used; nor 
is material addressed to small children.” 
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YOU ARE WRITING 
TO SELL 


And we are in business to HELP YOU 
SELL your stories, photoplays, songs, etc. 


Mail us your manuscripts for typing, 
revising, etc., and we will show you how 
we give Satisfactory Service. 

MARKETS SUGGESTED. 
POSTAGE PAID. 
POSTAL BRINGS RATES. 
BEST WORK AT 
REASONABLE PRICES. 








WE SELL SERVICE 





NATIONAL AUTHOR’S BUREAU 


Equitable Bldg. Washington, D. C. 












1923 Edition Now Ready! 
PROFESSIONAL WRITERS’ TEXTBOOK! 


5 Great Books in One! 20 Distinct 
Parts! Vital to the Successful 
Author! 


JOURNALISM—SHORT STORIES— 
PHOTOPLAYS — POETRY 
NOVELS — PLAYS 

How to Write and ‘Why! 

Where to Sell and How! 

Correct Grammar, Punctuation, Syno- 
nyms! Revised List of Over 500 Live 
Buyers. Mailed Weekly in 20 Separate 
Chapters! Complete $10. 

Greatest and Cheapest Practical Instruc- 

tion Ever Offered! 
Limited Offer: 6 Months’ FREE Criti- 
cism Service! Cash with Order. Not on 
Bookstands. 
ARKELL BROTHERS, Publishers, 
1460 West Grand Boulevard 

Detroit, Mich. 





DON’T EXPECT EDITORS 


to accept your manuscript above your own 
valuation. If you do not value it enough 
to present it in the best form, why should 
you expect editors to value it enough to 
present it to the public? 

Our service is of value to you if you wish 
to present your script in a proper, faultless 
form. Expert typing upon best paper. 
Prices on request. 


AUTHORS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
“Service of Distinction” 
810 W. Daggett St. Ft. Worth, Tex. 











e 9 . 
The Writers’ Service Bureau 
(Under the Direction of L. Josephine Bridgart) 

Recommended by Professor George Philip 
Krapp, Franklin B. Wiley, Della T. Lutes, Leslie 
W. Quirk, George McPherson Hunter. 

Good copying on good paper. Sympathetic, 
satisfactory recasting and revision. Expert, in- 
terested criticism. A delightful and illuminating 
Short Story Course. A stamped envelope will 
bring you circulars. 


THE WRITERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 


DOVER, 





LYRIC WRITERS! 


Don’t waste any more time trying to put your 
lyrics over with poor music, or none at all. To 
face the publishers’ attention it must be in finished 
shape (words and music) and of the highest quality. 

I can give you a master melody and arrangement 
for your lyric that will put it in a class. by itself. 
Something original and distinctive, and the best you 
can procure. Several publishers have told me my 
work was the best they had seen this year. 

My terms are twenty dollars for a complete piano 
copy, ready for publisher or printer. It takes time 
and effort to build a real melody and this is the 
least it can be done for. Don’t delay, send your best 
lyric NOW. You will never regret it. 


BUNYAN MORGAN 
2525 Monroe, Corvallis, Ore. 








BE A NEWSPAPER ARTIST! 


Win fortune and fame. THE MANUEL 
ROSENBERG COURSE IN NEWSPAPER 
ART tells you how. 71 Lessons and 160 
illustrations. Drawing made easy. Com- 
plete instruction in drawing layouts, let 
tering, illustration, cartooning and sketch- 
ing, and all newspaper assignments. Ten 
years experience as staff artist of im- 
portant American dailies. Price only $5 
Order TODAY. Your money refunded if you 
do not agree that this is the greatest art 
course value ever offered. 


MANUEL ROSENBERG, Butler Bidg., WOD., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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JUDITH OLIVER 
MANUSCRIPTS CRITICISED 
MARKETS RECOMMENDED 
Expertliterary service at reasonable rates 

Write for particulars 


Paddock Hills Cincinnati, Ohio 








THE WEST IS THE BEST 


Have your stories, poems, lyrics type- 
written. All work with one carbon copy. 
1000 words, 50c. Poems, lyrics, 2c per line. 
MARGARET SPENCER COMPTON 
2517 N. Madelia, Spokane, Wash. 














See Special Subscription Offer on Page 65 









































WRITE FOR THE MOVIES 


TURN VOUR TALENT INTO PIONEY 


Stories Wanted by Producers 


A Valuable 
Money Making Field 


Try it! — Mail us an idea, in any 
form, at once for free examination 
and criticism. 


We give our honest services to 
amateurs who would convert their 
thoughts into dollars. 


No Experience Necessary 


Free Booklet Sent On Request 


Cosmopolitan Photoplay Studio 
4 154 Nassau St., New York 
" Suite 624, Dept. E 
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DO YOU WRITE PHOTOPLAYS? 
IF SO, YOU WILL WANT 


SCENARIO WRITING 
TODAY 


In this most interesting and instructive volume 
Miss Lytton has developed a practical guide for 
every scenario writer, giving all necessary informa- 
tion, including model photoplays written out in the 
proper form and working diagrams for making film 
versions of novels. 

As a text it is a distinctive addition to the best 
of books dealing with the photoplay. Here the 
principles of scenario writing are set forth in a clear 
and convincing style. The author has carefully 
avoided the theoretical and included only that infor- 
mation and instruction known through experience to 
be practical, Being a successful scenario writer her- 
self, Miss Lytton is able to clearly and readily dis- 
tinguish the important from the unimportant detail. 
Add to this faculty her ability to write in a pic- 
turesque and colorful style that adds power to the 
unfolding of her subject throughout the entire book, 
and you have here the most distinctive, the most 
interesting, and the most valuable book of its kind 
now in print. 

THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
300 Butler Building Cincinnati, Ohio 


USE THIS COUPON. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
300 Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen:—Enclosed please find $1.75 (check, 
money order or currency). Send me a copy of Miss 
Lytton’s SCENARIO WRITING TODAY by return 
mail, postpaid. 
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“In the department of ‘Novel Inventions and 
Natural Wonders,’ photographs and descriptive 
texts are used which depict the strikingly un 
usual in nature, and new, interesting mechanical 
devices. For the ‘Notable Boys Department’ are 
needed now articles 300 to 400 words in length 
about boys from twelve to twenty years old, 
whose leadership, initiative, talent, or energy 
makes them deservedly outstanding. Stories of 
prodigies are usually rejected; the stories which 
are favored are those which tell of accomplish 
ments which carry worth-while suggestions to 
boys who need them. Prospective contributors 
should have first-hand knowledge of the boy, and 
photographs of him should accompany text.” Re- 
ports within ten days and pays upon acceptance 

THE CAULDRON, Box 171, New Haven, 
Conn. Needs fiction of a high class. Material 
should not exceed 1,500 words, and the number 
of words must be indicated on the title page of 
manuscript. 





THE LYRIC WEST, 1139 W. 27th St., Los 
Angeles, Cal. Grace Atherton Dennen, Editor. 
$2.00 a year; 20c a copy. “We use little or no 
free verse, unless very musical. Narrative and 
lyric poems must have fresh wording and fresh 
treatment if old subjects are used. Poetry should 
be modern in the sense of touching and illumin- 
ating modern life and thought, rather than a re- 
view of the past. No freakish or exaggerated 
verse is desired, but that which is rythmical, 
melodious and metrically satisfying. Present 
special needs are good narrative poems of 100 
lines or so.” Reports within two or three weeks, 
and pays $5.00 a page upon publication. 

SPORTSMAN’S DIGEST, Butler Building, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Editor, Jay P. Garlough. Pub- 
lished monthly, $1.50 a year. ‘We are always in 
the market for good stories on hunting, fishing, 
and trapping, but all stories must be accom- 
panied by illustrations. We pay one-quarter cent 
per word for stories and space rates for illus- 
trations. Payment is made upon publication.” 





AMERICAN MESSENGER, 101 Park Ave., 
New York City. Editor, Henry Lewis, Ph.D. 
Issued monthly, 75c a year. “The American 
Messenger is a religious monthly, Protestant, 
especially designed for circulation in American 
homes. It uses poems, short stories, and articles 
(both with and without illustrations) of an in- 
spirational character. It prints material inter- 
esting to missionaries, welcomes articles that deal 
with the religious questions of the day, short 
stories for young people and for family reading 
by the fireside. Features suitable for Christmas, 
New Year’s, Easter, Children’s Day, Independ- 
ence Day, Labor Day, Thanksgiving and similar 
occasions are especially acceptable.” Reports 
within six weeks, and pays after publication. 


TRUE STORY MAGAZINE, 34 Paternoster 
Row, London. G. Gillighars, Editor. “Can use 
stories true to life which are founded absolutely 
upon fact.” Reports on manuscript as soon as 
possible and pays upon acceptance. 





LONE SCOUT, 500 N. Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. George N. Madison, Editor. Issued 
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“Your Story Was Sent In Hope 
And Was Read In Hope” 


says the editor of a prominent magazine on returning unacceptable manuscripts. It 
shows that editors are looking for new writers and good manuscripts as eagerly as 


writers are seeking acceptances. 


The market for good short stories is never overstocked. New fiction magazines are 


entering the field every day. Thousands of stories are printed each month. 


Editors 


are looking for more and better stories and practically all of them welcome new writers. 
But your stories must be good, for the competition is great. 


DO YOU WANT TO WRITE SHORT 
STORIES? 


Have you an ambition to write short fiction? 
Perhaps you have tried your hand and found 
the going liard from lack of technical knowl- 
edge. But you do not need to be discouraged. 
If you have made up your mind to work 
hard, study ard practice, there are aids that 
you may secure. Successful story writers 
have compiled their experience and knowledge 
for your help and expert aid is available to 
you in our 


IDEAL COURSE IN SHORT STORY 
WRITING 


This course is simply written; it is practical; 
it points out the elements that go to make up 
a short story; it warns against the weaknesses 
that make many short stories unacceptable. 
It discusses: How to Collect Material; Build- 
ing Up the Plot; How to Handle Emotion and 
Suspense; Character Drawing; Originality; 
Writing of Dialogue. These are only a few 
of the chapter topics. It gives as well infor- 
mation on preparing the manuscript and on 
selling your story. 


WE CRITICISE YOUR STORIES 


Criticism service on two manuscripts is in- 
cluded with the course without extra charge. 
You are entitled, at such times as you most 
need it, on special lessons or on the course 
as a whole, to send in two manuscripts which 
put into practice the lessons you have been 
studying. From the criticism you are enabled 
to find out your weaknesses; how you may 
strengthen your work; in what line to work 
hardest. This criticism is free with the regu- 
lar price of the course. 
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SPECIAL OFFER. 


The price of the IDEAL COURSE is $5.00. 
And to make this offer Extra Special we are 
authorized for the present to send you, with 
your order for the Course, the WRITER’S 
DIGEST for one year—twelve numbers. 
These will give you current help; will stimu- 
late and inspire you, and keep you in touch 
with the writing world. The regular price of 
the magazine is $2.00, so that you are really 
receiving a $7.00 value for $5.00. And when 
you consider the ordinary prices charged for 
criticism, which we include free, this is truly 
a remarkable offer. 

If you are already a subscriber to the 
Writer’s Digest, your subscription will be 
extended one year; or you may have the 
year’s subscription entered for some friend. 

If you wish, you need send no money. Just 
fill out the below blank, and pay the postman 
upon delivery. And our money-back guaran- 
tee is backed by a reputable firm with long 
years of honest service behind it. 


USE THIS COUPON 


_ — me oe —_ —_ — _— . _— — — —_ -_ —_ _— -_ 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
710 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio, 

Gentlemen :—Please send me the “Ideal” Course on 
Short Story Writing and enter my name to receive THE 
WRITER’S DIGEST for one year, with free criticism 
of MS. 


OC $5.00 is enclosed herewith, 


(J) I agree to pay mail carrier $5.00 when he delivers 
the Course, 

It is understood that if I am not satisfied, the lessons 
and magazine can be returned within three days from 
their receipt, and my money will be refunded in full at 
once, without question, 
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Authors’ Manuscripts Neatly and Correctly 
Typed, including short stories, photo- 
plays, novels, poems, etc. Careful atten- 
tion given to details. Write for terms. 


D. PFEIFFER 
729 Hibernia Bldg. New Orleans, La. 








LAUGH 
WHEN THE POSTMAN COMES 
By having me Revise, Type, Criticise and 
Market your MSS. Write for terms. 
JAMES GABELLE 
Box 192, Times Square Station 
New York City 








Let Us Do Your Typing. Manuscripts, 
50—-75c per 1000 words; poems, 2c a line; 
form letters and follow-up letters, 25c a 
page of 25 lines. Work done promptly 
and accurately by 

The Badger Typing and Revising Bureau 

Hotel Gilpatrick, Milwaukee, Wis. 








AUTHORS! You want your stories prop- 
erly typewritten. Let us do it for you. 
Straight copying, 50c to 75c per 1000 
words, minor errors corrected, including 
carbon copy. 

Author’s Representative and Letter Service 

323 Warner St., Cincinnati, Ohio 








“SUCCESS HAS NO FAVORITES” 
Whether you write short-stories, photoplays, articles 
or essays, your success as a writer is personality of 
distinction before editorial eyes your work must have 
We give your rejected work that kind of personality 
that means pleasure and profit. Our service means 
guaranteed success. Get acquainted with us, and 
our economical rates for any kind of assistance you 
may require. Beginners are invited to write to us. 

AUTHORS’ SERVIC™ OF BALTIMORE 
1303 Stricker Street Baltimore, Md 








AUTHORS! Have your manuscripts cor- 
rectly typed by expert typists. Write 
for rates—very reasonable. 

CLARA MANDERSCHIED 
Authors’ Agent and Typist 
1123 138th St. N. W. Washington, D. C. 








Manuscripts Typed by expert; 50c thousand 
words, including carbon. Revision by one who 
knows English; errors in construction, use of 
words, etc., corrected, 50c thousand. Satisfaction 


guaranteed. 


HARNED SERVICE BUREAU 
Box 722 (Dept. D) Portland, Ore. 








AUTHORS! AUTHORS! Manuscripts, 
Photoplays, etc., carefully typewritten. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for terms. 

DARWIN E. NEITZ 
Authors’ Representative 
Renovo, Pa. 











monthly; $1.00 a year; 10c a copy. “We occa- 
sionally buy fact articles illustrated by photo- 
graphs, 1,500 to 3,000 words. No filler material 
wanted, and not particularly in the market for 
fiction of any sort.” Pays upon acceptance. 

POETRY, 232 E. Erie St., Chicago, Ill. Harriet 
Monroe, Editor, $3.00 a year; 25c a copy. “We 
are in the market for Poetry only. It may be of 
any length, but must be of the highest possible 
quality. We judge it solely on its artistic merit. 
Prose contributions are usually arranged for.’ 
As a rule, reports are made in a month or six 
weeks; payment is made upon publication. 

THE DRAMA, 59 East Van Buren Street, 
Chicago, Ill. Editor, Theodore Ballou Hinckley. 
Issued monthly, $3.00 a year, 25c a copy. Wants 
one-act plays and significant articles on the drama 
and the theatre. Uses photographs of prominent 
people connected with the theatre, and of signifi- 
cant settings of plays. Reports on manuscripts 
within two weeks. Does not pay for contribu- 
tions, but collects all royalty fees on plays for the 
author. 


MOTION PICTURE M. AGAZINE, 175 Duf- 
field Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Editor, Adele 
Whitely Fletcher. Issued monthly, $2. 50 a year; 
25c a copy. Needs general articles pertaining to 
motion pictures. Reports about a week, and pays 
on the 4th of every month. 

THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
George D. Mitchell, Editor. Issued weekly; $1.00 
a year. “We employ our own staff and do not 
solicit outside contributions at all. We do pub- 
lish some serial stories and short stories, but get 
them from publishers or brokers. We would be 
willing = pay from $5.00 to $25.00 for good short 
stories, but don’t want to be deluged with a lot of 
hit-or-miss stuff which we shall have to wade 
through.” Reports on manuscript at once, and 
pays on sight 


Business and Trade Magazines 


KODAKERY, Eastman Kodak, Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. Editor, A. H. Harscher. Is- 
sued monthly, 60c a year; 5c a copy. Uses only 
articles in which the interest centers on photog- 
raphy. Reports on manuscripts within two weeks 
and pays upon acceptance. 


DRY GOODS ECONOMIST, 239 West 39th 
Street, New York City. Ernest O. Hastings, 
Managing Editor. Issued weekly; $6.00 a year, 
25c a copy. “We are interested in manuscripts 
that tell a merchant how to make or save a dol- 
lar. Do not accept any copyright material nor 
will we publish anything that has been previously 
published in other trade papers. In other words, 
we must have exclusive rights on the material 
submitted. We are interested in developments in 
the trade; that is, sales pulled off by merchants 
in towns. In writing up such items we do not 
want to know merely that such and such a sale 
was carried on. We want to know how it was 
planned, how received by the community, results, 
etc. We also want human interest stories, telling 
how buyers and executives in stores have risen 
from the ranks.” Reports upon manuscripts al- 
most immediately, pays on acceptance at Ic a 
word, or higher if material is exceptionally good. 
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MANUSCRIPTS 


Edited, Revised, Typed, Scenarios. 
Research. 
EVELYN C. CAMPBELL 
| 434 West 120th St. New York City 





Member Authors’ League of America. 





DO YOU LONG FOR, YET DREAD, 
THE POSTMAN’S COMING? 


Rejected manuscripts are unnecessary. A small 
fee, 50 cents per thousand words, invested in 
ompetent, professional criticism, will insure you 
igainst discouragement and repeated rejections. 


x G. CLARK, 2225 W. Grace St., Richmond, Va. 








AUTHORS! Send your MSS. to me for 


neat, accurate and prompt typing. Here you get 
personal, careful service, not merely mechanical. 
MSS. typed for 40c per 1000 words; poetry, 1c per 
line; one carbon copy. I also do correcting, revis- 
ing, etc., at very moderate rates. Write to 


SALVADOR SANTELLA 
617 Hayes Street 


Hazleton, Pa. 




















$ $ FOR PHOTOPLAY IDEAS 

Plots accepted any form; revised, criticized, 

copyrighted, marketed. Advice free. Uni- 

versal Scenario Corporation, 925 Western 

Mutual Life Bldg., Los Angeles, California. 
Publishers Scenario Bulletin-Digest 

Send for Free Sample Copy 











HAVE YOU INHIBITIONS TOWARD 
WRITING? 

Let us analyze your writing troubles and 
suggest remedy. Write for “Craftsmanship” 
—a bulletin for writers. Sent free. 

FICTION REVISION SERVICE 
Dept. D, 303 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 














AUTHORS, PHOTCPLAY WRITERS! 

Do you wish to succeed? Sure, I have helped 
others and will help you. Reconstructing stories-and 
photoplays a specialty; typed, revised, promptly 
handled, guaranteed or money refunded Rejected 
stories made like new. Rates, 25c and 50c thousand, 
$5.00 given each month to writer sending most work, 
Enclose stamp for information, 

ARTHUR WINGERT 









Learn to writen) 



















By Mail from DR. RICHARD BURTON. Not 
~ simply some books or pamphlets—so-called 
Dr. Richard “Jessons’——but a real course of stuly and per- 
Burton sonal instruction and correction of your lessons 
sy America’s greatest authority on the Short- 
Story viz: DR. RICHARD BURTON. He offers a!so a personal 
Revision and Criticism Service to a few amateu’s and profes- 
sional writers. His students have made thousands from their 
stories—one nearly $100,000.00. Great opportunity for you 
to double your income or more in spare time, besides the pres- 
tige and influence of the successful writer. Costs nothing to 
investigate. Write today for FREE Book, ‘‘Short-Story Writ- 
ing,’’ and Profit Sharing Plan. 


Laird Extension Institute. 62 Laird Blda., Minneapolis, Minn. 































Professional Manuscript Typing 


50c._a thousand words, with one carbon 
copy. Accurate, neat and prompt service. 
Long experience. 


IRA H. ROSSON 


Box 950 Colorado Springs, Colo. 








AUTHORS — MANUSCRIPTS 
Editorial Service. MSS. criticised, revised, 
typewritten. 50 cents per 1000 words. One 
carbon copy. 

Typing and Revising Bureau of Americus 
M. L. Prescott, Gen’l Mgr. 
1120 Elm Ave. Americus, Ga. 














AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Reasonable terms. 


NELLIE S. HOMILLER 
145 West Wyoming Avenue 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 














ENVELOPES — PAPER 
200 printed Manila, outgoing and return....... $2.50 
200 Manila envelopes for heavy enclosures..... 3.00 
(Deduct 50c if you desire unprinted neepene 
Best white bond typewriter paper, 500 sheets... 1.25 
Yellow second sheets, ream...........+e+e+ee8 -60 
Specimens mailed on request. Goods sent prepaid. 
THE COPHER PRINT SHOP 
1694 Hewitt Ave. St. Paul Minn. 

















Spelling, punctuation and FORM expertly handled. 
Typing, 75c per 1000 words, carbon copy. Revision, 
75c per 1000 words, 


THE WINSLOW LITERARY STUDIOS 
“The Westland,” Back Bay Boston, Mass. 

















Professional Typing and Revising 


Manuscripts technically prepared for publication 
and prepaid to publishers. Prompt and efficient serv- 
ice at moderate prices. Full information gladly 
furnished. 

Authors’ Typing and Revising Agency 


7 Maiden Lane 








Raleigh, N. C. 





Box 217 Chambersburg, Penna. 
CARNEGIE COLLEGE — Home Study 
, MANUSCRIPTS . —Free Tuition. To one representative in each 
Stories Fins — Scenarios —- Reviess — Typed county and city. Normal, Academic, Civil 


Service, Language, Drawing, Engineering, 
Agriculture, Bookkeeping, Shorthand and 
Typewriting Courses. Apply at once for Free 
Tuition for Mail Course to 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE, ROGERS, OHIO 











MANUSCRIPTS, Short Stories, Novels 
and Poems neatly and accurately typed. 
Rates and samples sent upon request. 

ADA I. KORNHAUS 
Authors’ Representative 


Box 99 Adrian, Missouri 





























































Have You An /dea 
FaordA Movie Star? 


WRITE F 





THE MOVIES 


Big Morey /p /t — 





Can YOU help supply the demand for 
fresh, interesting, true-to-life screen stories? 
Don’t think that you must be a genius to 
win success. Neither is it necessary to 
waste valuable time and money studying 
tedious, tiresome correspondence courses 
or “lessons.” The real foundation of the 
photodrama is the plot or “idea” upon 
which it is built. Put YOUR idea on paper 
and send it to us immediately. Our Sce- 
nario Editor will offer to arrange it for you 
in proper form should he believe that your 
subject has merit. Producers eagerly read 
and gladly purchase at substantial figures, 
work that appeals to them as being meri- 
torious. 


HOW MUCH IS YOUR 
IMAGINATION WORTH? 


Who knows but some incident in your own life or 
that of a friend—some moving, gripping story of 
love, hate, passion or revenge, may prove to be the 
lever with which you will lift yourself to heights of 
unthought of success and prosperity. Nearly every 
one has at some time thrilled to a great human emo 
tion—some tremendous soul-trying ordeal or experi- 
ence. It is these really human stories of the masses that 
the producers want and will pay for liberally. Send 
us at once, YOUR idea of what a good screen story 
should be. You can write it in any form you wish 
and our Scenario Editor will carefully examine it 
and advise you promptly:of his opinion as to its 
merits and how we can help you. THIS COSTS 
YOU NOTHING! Certainly you owe it to your- 
self to TRY, ’ 


Big Free Book 


Probably there are countless questions regarding 
the lucrative and fascinating profession of photoplay 
writing that you would like 
answered. Most of the points 
which would naturally arise in 
your mind are answered fully and 
completely in our interesting 
book, “THE PHOTOPLAY 
IN THE MAKING.” It contains 
a gold mine of information and 
over fifty thousand aspiring wri- 
ters have already received a copy. 
Send for YOUR copy at once. 
It is entirely free and there are no 
“strings” to the offer. If you 
have a story ready, send it to us, 
together with your request for the 
book. 





BRISTOL PHOTOPLAY STUDIOS 
Suite 602-R, Bristol Building 
NEW YORK 
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BARRON’S, THE NATIONAL FINANCIAI 
WEEKLY, 44 Broad Street, New York City 
C. W. Barron, editor. Issued weekly, $10.00 a 
year; 20c a copy. Uses only authoritative arti 
cles on financial subjects. Reports on manuscripts 
promptly and pays upon acceptance. 

FACTORY, THE MAGAZINE OF MAN- 
AGEMENT, 660 Cass Street, Chicago, Ill. Edi 
tor, L. I. Thomas. Issued monthly, $3.00 a year; 
25c a copy. Uses material bearing directly upon 
factory management from the standpoint of man- 
ager, engineer, superintendent, cost accountant 
Anything that deals with location and equipment 
of a factory, buying of the raw material, hiring 
and superintending of labor, and turning out of 
the product is acceptable, but must be written 
from the point of view of the manufacturer and 
not from that of the outsider. ; 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Hamilton, III. 
C. P. Dadant and Frank C. Pellett, Editors. 
Issued monthly; $1.50 a year; lic a copy. “The 
American Bee Journal is a trade publication of 
interest to those engaged in honey production as 
a commercial enterprise or as a hobby. We want 
good illustrated articles dealing with new meth- 
ods of production, new discoveries concerning any 
phase of beekeeping or successful method of mar- 
keting the product of the apiary. We are not 
interested in the ordinary “How I hived my first 
swarm” story or the visit of a novice to the home 
of a beekeeper. Our present need is good feature 
articles. Repo rts on manuscript promptly, and 
pays upon publication; rates vary in accordance 
with value of material. 


SOUTHERN HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT JOURNAL, Semi-monthly; SOUTH- 
ERN AUTOMOTIVE DEALER, Monthly, Grant 
Bldg., Atlanta, Georgia. Editor, T. W. McAllis- 
ter. Stories of progressive dealers and their 
business methods are desired. It need not be 
centered around a new or revolutionary business 
plan, for anything like this will seldom be encoun- 
tered. A good business story generally tells how 
some dealer has applied modern business methods 
in his own way, with successful results. Stories 
of Southern dealers only are desired. Photo- 
graphs should accompany stories whenever pos- 
sible. Reports on manuscripts immediately and 
pays sometimes upon acceptance, and sometimes 
on publication. 

ELECTRICAL SOUTH, Grant Building, At- 
lanta, Georgia; T. W. McAllister , Editor. Needs 
as described in the two foregoing magazines. 

THE DODGE IDEA, Mishawaka, Indiana. 
Editor, William W. French. Issued monthly; 
$2.00 a year; 25c a copy. “We want authorita- 
tive and well-written articles devoted to manage- 
ment and engineering problems. The Dodge Idea 
is published by the Dodge Manufacturing Cor- 
poration, makers of Power Transmission Ma- 
chinery, including pulleys, hangers, bearings, rope 
drives, etc. Articles dealing with transmission 
problems as well as other material of interest to 
superintendents, general managers, master me- 
chanics and purchasing agents desired. All arti- 
cles must contain more than an idea—no in- 
spirational stuff wanted. Our present special 
needs are engineering articles or descriptions of 
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Photoplay Writing 


IS THERE A CHANCE FOR 
THE OUTSIDER? 


Producers repeatedly assert 
that stories sent in are read; 
that they are bought when 
acceptable; that the search is 
always going on for better 
plots. The public is demand- 
ing more artistic production; 
more realistic plot; more sub- 
stance and variety in their 
screen stories. There is room 
for the outsider to sell his 
stories if he can produce the 
goods. 


GREAT DEMAND FOR 
PLOTS 


There is a greater demand 
for photoplays than for any 
other literary form.  Pro- 
ducers keep a large staff of 
readers and searchers who 
are on the lookout for plays 
But they report that not one 
per cent of submitted plays 
are acceptable. Why? The 
reason is simply that writers 
are not prepared. It is not 
because they lack imagina- 
tion or do not possess the 
material for a good story; 
but they do not know how to 
put it together. You may 
have the makings of a great 
plot; but you must know how 
to make it into a great play. 


THE IDEAL COURSE ON 
PHOTOPLAY WRITING 


can help you in the produc- 


tion of acceptable photo- 
plays. There are twenty 
complete lessons, including 


a sample photoplay synopsis. 
Each lesson takes up an 
essential point and treats it 
clearly and concisely. It 
discusses how to develop the 
main plot; how to work out 
by-plots; the elements of 
human interest, surprise, sus- 
pense, climax. It shows you 
how to prepare your manu- 
script in acceptable form, 
and how to submit it to pro- 





Read What Some of Our 
Students Say 


“I have examined your ‘Ideal’ 
Photoplay Course. It’s worth 
the money, as good as others 
that I have seen priced at sev- 
eral times yours. Enclosed find 
$5.00 in payment.” 

Greenfield, Ind. L. C. 


“I was certainly glad to see 
The ‘Ideal’ Course in Photoplay 
Writing which came by this 
morning’s mail. Of course, I 
have had no time for a thorough 
examination, but from a quick 
but not careless survey of it, I 
think you have beaten them all. 
I have four or five other courses, 
but this seems to be the most 
sensible and careful statement 

have seen.” 
Washington, D .C. S. M. N. 


“I have just received your 
‘Ideal’ Course in Photoplay 
Writing, and find it to be one 
of the best Courses along this 
line that I have found on the 
market. The Course is worth 
many times the price.” 
Plymouth, Texas. . & RB 











ducers. The entire course is 
free from technical terms 
and may be followed by any 
student. And there is in- 
cluded a most important item 
to anyone who is studying 
and practicing this art. With- 
out extra charge your manu- 
scripts are criticised. 


WE CRITICISE YOUR 
MANUSCRIPT 


With each course the stu- 
dent is entitled to free criti- 
cism of two manuscripts. 
He may thus put into prac- 
tice what he has _ learned 
from the lessons, and may 
find through this criticism his 
weak points; where he may 
improve; how to work toward 
success. When you consider 
the price of the course this is 
truly an astounding offer. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


The regular price of the 
course, including the criti- 
cism service, is $5.00. By 
using the below coupon, you 
can secure the course, plus a 
year’s subscription to the 
WRITER’S DIGEST (regu- 
larly $2.00), at the price of 
the course alone—$5.00. If 
you are already a subscriber 
to the Writer’s Digest, your 
subscription will be extended 
one year; or you may have 
the year’s subscription en- 
tered for some friend. 

If you wish you need send 
no money. Just fill out the 
blank and pay the postman 
upon delivery. 


TT 


USE THIS COUPON 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 


919 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, 


Please send me The “Ideal” 


Ohio. 


Course in Photoplay Writing, and enter 


my name to receive The Writer’s Digest for one year, and free criticism 


of manuscript. 


CI agree to pay the postman $5.00 when he delivers the Course. 


CUI enclose $5.00 herewith. 


It is understood that if I am not satisfied, the course can be returned 
within three days after its receipt and my money will be refunded at once 
and my subscription to the magazine cancelled without question. 
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Scenario Writers! Would you really like to 
know how to master PLOT? How and 
when to introduce the characters? Work- 
shop tips. Send money order for $1.50 to 

E. H.. M. 

749 Hartford Ave. Los Angeles, Cal. 








AUTHORS, ATTENTION! 

Give your story its best chance. Present it to the 
Editor in the most approved typewritten form. I 
make a business of typing stories. Write for rates 
and particulars, 


VORIS D. SEAMAN 
“The Man to Type Your Manuscripts” 


849 E. 64th Place Chicago IIl. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Quickly and Accurately 
50c per 1000 words, including one carbon 
copy. Return postage paid. 
MAE KECK 


1140 W. 5th St. Marion, Ind. 








You write stories or photoplays to sell. 
The first point is to make them interesting to the 
public; the second is to make them interesting to 
the publisher by having them typewritten perfectly 
in proper form. Send them to me and I will guar- 
antee the second point. 50 to 75c per thousand. 
Revising extra. 


MRS. MARSTELLER Asheville, N. C. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Accurate manuscript typing with close at- 
tention to punctuation. Prompt service, one 
carbon included. Write for terms. 


H. M. LEWIS 


Box 366 Terry, Montana 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
30c per thousand words or fraction thereof; typing 
poems, Ic per line. General job printing loose- leaf 
forms—bookbinding. Work guaranteed in all cases. 
THE MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 
2001 Elliott Ave. Toledo, Ohio 


Please mention the ‘Digest.’ 











GREETINGS—To all my old friends and 


former patrons. Announcing that I am 
“back in the harness,’’ ready and waiting for your 
manuscript. Same rates—fifty cents per thousand, 
one carbon, bond paper, postage both ways, guar- 
anteed accurate or no charge. Former and pros- 
pective patrons, write 

RK H. LOMAX 


1736 G Street Washington, D, C. 








HIGHEST CLASS MANUSCRIPT TYP- 
ING AND REVISING. 


Give us a trial. 
AUTHORS’ TYPING AND SERVICE 
BUREAU 


124 South Dakota St. Dillon, Montana 














plants in paper, cement, glass, sugar, and other 


industries. Photographs are used if applicable 
to the material. All manuscript will be reported 
upon within two weeks, and payment made upon 
publication at the rate of le a word. 

AMERICAN FUNERAL DIRECTOR, Kelsey 
3uilding, Grand Rapids, Mich. Editor, H. J 
Daniels, Issued monthly, $200.00 a year; 20c a 
copy. In the market for special articles setting 
forth the business side of the profession of 
funeral directing; that is, ideas on collections, 
accounting, record keeping with blank forms, 
ethical advertising for the profession, how to 
figure overhead, etc. Reports immediately and 
pays upon publication. 





BEAUTY CULTURE; BARBERS’ JOUR- 
NAL, 1400 Broadway, New York City. Editor, 
Joseph Byrne. Issued monthly, $2.00 a year. 
“Need articles of a constructive and educational 
nature. No fiction is used,—strictly business arti- 
cles are desired. We also publish the PERFUM- 
ERS’ JOURNAL and AMERICAN CUTLERY.” 
Reports upon receipt of manuscript and pays on 
acceptance. 

BUILDING MATERIALS, 1807 East Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. Issued monthly, $1.00 
a year; 10c a copy. “Building Materials is a 
magazine for building supply dealers, snappy, 
porpunetet, with a sprinkling of human interest, 
but solidly based on the idea of supplying its 
readers with practical information to aid them 
in making a businéss success of the building 
supply business. It is in the market for mer- 
chandising articles, and for other material telling 
how building supply dealers have been successful 
in special selling campaigns in their community. 
Articles 500 to 1000 word preferred; 2500 the 
maximum. A limited amount of fiction “is used, 
and photographs with articles are acceptable. Ma- 
terial is paid for once a month, at %c to 1%c 
a word.” 

GOOD HARDWARE, 709 Sixth Ave. New 
York City. Editor, J. W. Greenburg. Issued 
monthly, $1.00 a year; 10c a copy. “We want 
only articles dealing with merchandising problems 
that will help the retail hardware merchant to 
increase his business. This magazine is pub- 
lished not for the consumer, but for the retail 
dealer. Short, snappy articles with real mer- 
chandising ideas, also unusual and interesting 
photographs for both magazines are principal 
present needs.” Reports on manuscripts within ten 
days, and pays upon acceptance at the rate of 
lc a word and up. 

THE PROGRESSIVE GROCER, 709 Sixth 
Ave., New York City. J. W. Greenburg, Editor. 
Published monthly, $1.00 a year; 10c a copy. 
Needs and rates coincide with those of Good 
Hardware, as given above. 

GRAND RAPIDS FURNITURE RECORD, 
Kelsey Building, Grand Rapids, Mich. J. A. 
Gary, Editor. Issued monthly; $3.00 a year; 30c 
a copy. “We can use 1000 to 2000-word articles 
explanatory of new merchandising display, adver- 
tising and salesmanship methods of furniture 
stores. Illustrated articles are given preference. 
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WRITERS! Your MSS. of whatever nature 
promptly prepared for publication, with 
minor corrections and carbon copy, at 
minimum charge of 50c per thousand 
words; poems, 2c per line. 


MISS E. R. JONES, Authors’ Typist 
Box 653, Asheville, N. C. 











SONG WRITERS! If you have some good 
lyrics, submit them at once. Exceptional 
opportunities for writers of ability. 
Postage, please, 

MACK’S SONG SHOP 

Department D. Palestine, Ill. 

On our anvils Hits are made. 


Se WRITERS AND COMPOSERS, LOOK 

RE.” I will revise and reconstruct your lyrics 

oy $2. I will compose music to your lyrics for $10, 

I will sell lyrics or complete songs very reasonable 

and you can use your name as Writer. I am writer 

of the Greatest Song Hit since “The Song of 

Solomon”—same is ‘“‘Among the Beautiful Caverns 

of Luray.” I absolutely guarantee to please you or 

refund your money. 
THOMAS OAKES 
Song Critic — Composer — Photoplaywright 

Belle Valley, Ohio. 














MME, FRANCES LE ROY 
Gives your script careful reading and de- 
pendable criticism for $2. Postage, please. 
Special rates for revision and protection. 
LE ROY PHOTOPLAY GUILD 
142 W. 65th St., New York City 
“Watch us grow.” Phone, Columbus 10036 


SOMETHING OF VITAL INTEREST TO WRITERS 


Efficient services rendered by competent Authors’ 
Service Bureau. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Simple typing. .....<-ccsvecceers 75c per 1000 words 
oo ee erre $1.00 per 1000 words 
POSES so iint ones rsiese-os sesvesseccesene cme OO line 


For references or other information, write 


MRS. FRANK RUSSELL, Gen. Mgr. 
York, Nebraska. 











Manuscripts and Photoplays Neatly and 
accurately typewritten. 
Terms moderate. 


R. HALTON 
507 West 158th St. New York, N. Y. 








Writers: Have your manuscript properly 
typed before submitting it to publishers. 
Manuscript preparation is my business. 
Prompt and efficient service my motto. 


MYRA S. RICHARDSON 
1165 N. Cheyenne St. Tulsa, Okla. 








$2 FOR A PLOT 


Send story-idea. I supply incidents, characters, 
title, markets, everything. Enclose $2 with each 
story-idea. FREE TYPING of longest short-story 
submitted each month for criticism; revision at 50c 
thousand words. 


BOARDMAN POTTER 
222 No. Beacon St. Hartford, Conn. 








Authors! Let me prepare your MSS. for 
submission to your Editor. Technical and typo- 
graphical accuracy guaranteed. No charge for 
minor correction of punctuation and grammar. 
Carbon copy free. Terms on request. 


A. D. DONNAN 


406 N. 3d St. Steubenville, O. 








IMPRESS THE EDITOR 

Professional-looking manuscripts attract the Editor’s 
eye and get first attention—with expectancy. Correct 
construction, spelling and punctuation prove to him 
that his first impression was right. Result—receptive 
mind—your story does the rest. 

Let me submit proposal covering your needs. 

FLOYD H. BOTTENFIELD 

Manuscript Specialist Decatur, Ga. 








STOP — NOW GO. 
Would you like to have your work have an air 
of professionalism? I knew you would. Alright! 
give me a trial. I give prompt, efficient and unex- 
celled service in the criticism, revising and typing 
of all kinds of literary work. Write for full infor- 
mation. Special prizes given each month. 
C. VERNON DENNIS 
Authors’ Representative Belle Valley, Ohio 








AUTHORS, ATTENTION! Your manu- 
scripts accurately, attractively and neatly 
typewritten. Write for terms. 


Address 


HENRY C. AUERDAHL 
15 Kingsbury St. Worcester, Mass. 








Manuscripts neatly, accurately and promptly 

typed by an expert typist on bond paper 

with one carbon copy at 40 cents per 

1000 words. Special attention given tech- 

nical form, punctuation and spelling. 
A. J. GILLESPIE 

154 Warren Avenue Youngstown, Ohio 





QUICK TYPING 
Ck. Sada een 35 wee 75c per 1000 words 
BOWE 5 ois crew arseuus 75c per 1000 words 
Neat, Accurate, Prompt; Two 
Carbon Copies. 
EDITH A. HERRINGTON 
Cleveland Ave. Millen, Ga. 








Authors and Writers! 


566 Chenango St. 


Do not have your 
MSS. rejected because they are not typewritten in 
proper form. Send them to me. I typewrite them 
in just the form that Editors and Producers demand, 
Write for terms. 


J. T. SMITH, 
Binghamton, N, Y. 




















YOU WILL NEVER FORGET 
When we have done one job of typing for 
you, you will never forget our address and 
the quality of our work. 

MANUSCRIPT TYPING BUREAU 
Jones, La. 
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WRITERS! Being in a position that requires reading 
and revising MSS. for our own use, don’t you believe 
we would be capable of criticising and revising your 
scripts for you? We know exactly what an editor ex- 
pects to find in every MS. Our own daily work permits 
us to give you better advice and a clearer conception of 
writing than could be obtained in years of experience. 
Our rates may seem high, but compare our personal 
criticism and advice with that of others and also com- 
pare the returns. Photoplays, Short Stories, Novels, 
etc., $1.00 per 1000. Special rates over 5000. If you 
wish information, write us. THE HALLWORTH 
PRINTING CO., Box 377, Wooster, Ohio. 


WRITERS! 
Amateur and Professional 
We render an efficient manuscript typing service at 
moderate rates. Let’s get acquainted. Write for 
terms and samples of typing. 
RILEY E. GARMAN 
The Authors’ Typist 
800 N. Monroe St. 





Peoria, IIl. 








Fifty per cent of the selling value of a story 
or photoplay depends on the way in which it is 
prepared. I have had eighteen years’ experience, 
and will correct and type your manuscripts promptly. 
Write for terms. 

IDA E. SEVERANCE 
P. O. Box 760 Knoxville, Tenn. 








YOUR SUCCESS depends upon efficient 
typing, spelling, punctuation, revising, etc. 
All done for 50c per thousand words. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 15 years’ ex- 
perience. 

C. P. STEPHENS 
P. O. Box 56 Prestonsburg, Ky. 








AUTHORS—WRITERS! Stories, Photo- 
plays, Poems, Manuscripts of all kinds 
typed in good form. Prompt and efficient 
work. Write for rates. 

The low rates I quote will surprise you. 


FRANK RICK 


Transcription Representative : : 
1424 Bowman Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 








EXPERT MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Busy editors will not consider a story not submitted 
in proper form. Let me type your next manuscript 
for you according to publishers’ requirements. 50c 
a thousand words One carbon copy. 


MARIE ROSBOROUGH 
501 Kelly Ave. Wilkinsburg, Pa. 








AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS COPIED 
Articles, short stories, novels, poems 
copied neatly and accurately. Write 

J. H. McLEAN 

Authors’ Typist 
1617 Woodland Ave. Des Moines, Ia. 








AUTHORS! 


Manuscripts correctly and accurately typed. 
Prompt service. Rates: 60c per 1000 words; 


Poems, 2c per line. 


MRS. W. E. HARRIS 
Wilkesboro, N. C. 


Box 65 














are used, with occasionally one up to 12,000 words. 


Reports on manuscript within fifteen days, pays 
upon publication at from $6.00 to $15.00 per thou 
sand, according to merit; photographs at $2.00 to 
$4.00 each.” 


JUDICIOUS ADV ERTISING, 400 N. Mich 
igan Ave., Chicago, Ill. K. McQuigg, Editor 
Issued monthly, $1.50 per year; 15c a copy. Arti 
cles on advertising and selling are desired. Re 
ports on manuscripts in about a week; and pays 
upon publication, at the rate of le a word or 
less. 

THE DRYGOODSMAN, 1621 Locust Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. Editor, Ruth Sanders; Issued 
weekly, $3.00 a year; 10c a copy. Stories from 
the Southwest considered, but they must be writ- 
ten with a view to benefiting other retailers 
rather than as a write-up of any one store. Re- 
ports on manuscripts within a week; pays upon 
publication at the rate of about $10 a page; usu- 
ally $2.50 per photo. 





THE RUDDER, 9 Murray Street, New York 
City. Editor, Gerald T. Ww hite. Issued monthly ; 
$2.00 a year; 25c a copy. “We use only technical 
articles in regard to power and sail yachting and 
cruising stories. We do not buy fiction of any 
sort nor do we buy poetry. We buy photographs 
of yachts if especially attractive and when accom- 
panied by a short desc ription of the boat shown.” 
We report on manuscript at once; and pay upon 
publication. 





RADIO BROADCAST, Doubleday, Page & 
Company, Garden City, New York. Arthur H 
Lynch, editor. Monthly, $3.00 a year; 25c¢ a 
copy. “We want: True accounts of the uses 
of radio in remote regions. Humor, when the 
object is not merely to appear funny, but to pre- 
sent some phase of radio in any attractive, amus- 
ing way. 3. Clear, unusual photographs and 
good circuit diagrams. 4. Short, true stories of 
adventure in which radio plays an important 
part. We do not want fiction, unless it deals in 
a striking way with some subject of interest to 
those interested in radio; do not accept articles 
or illustrations to which our magazine would not 
have exclusive rights.” Reports on manuscripts 
within two months, and usually within two weeks. 
Pays 2c a word upon Laces lication. 

RADIO WORLD, 1493 Broadway. Roland 
3urke Hennessy. Issued weekly, $6.00 a year; 
lic a copy. “Can use radio technical and service 
subjects only.” Reports on material in ten days, 
and pays upon publication. 

THE RICE JOURNAL, FISH AND OYSTER 
REPORTER, GULF MARINE REGISTER, 
New Orleans, Louisiana. All material for these 
three papers is supplied by staff writers and reg- 
ular correspondents. Outside writers will waste 
time and postage in submitting material. 

SPECIALTY SALESMAN MAGAZINE, 
South Whitley, Indiana. Robert E. Hicks, 
Editor. Issued monthly; $2.50 a year; 25c a copy. 
“We want inspirational articles and stories deal- 
ing with phases of selling direct from manu- 
facturer to consumer. Articles up to 5,000 words 
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- longer manuscripts should be well written, 
1 typographically and as to style and diction. 

Shorter ones are sometimes used if the thought 
zood even if some editing is necessary. 





SYSTEM, 660 Cass Street, Chicago. Issued 
mthly ; $3.00 a year; 25c a copy. “System aims 
pass on to the widest possible group of busi- 
ss executives tested policies and plans which 
be used. The methods or policies are de- 
cribell from the experience angle and the articles 
are usually signed by a responsible official. 
‘We need especially just now photographs 
howing time-saving or money- saving devices or 
ethods (not patented things) in use in offices 
ind stores. The photographs may be with or 
ithout short items, but in every case permission 
publish the photograph should have been ob- 
tained from the company using the device or 
method.” 
_ Reparts within seven days usually; rates of pay- 
nent depend upon amount of editing necessary, 


ranging from 2%c to 3%c a word. 





POSTER or ASSOCIATION NEWS, 301 S. 
Green Street, Chicago, Ill. Burton Hunnington. 
Issued monthly; $3.00 a year; 20c a copy. “Need 
especially sales stories, marketing hints.” Pays 
6c to 2c a word, sometimes on publication and 
sometimes upon acceptance. 


POPULAR RADIO, 9 East 40th Street, New 
York City. Kendall Banning, Editor. Issued 
monthly; $2.00 a year; 20c a copy. “Wants: 1. 
Short articles containing specific information of 
practical helpfulness to the radio novice and am- 
ateur. 2. Articles of general interest concern- 
ing the newest applications and development of 
radio. 3. Human interest articles about radio 
amateurs and radio scientists and their accom- 
plishments and experiences. Present special 
needs are short items ranging up to 300 words 
giving first person accounts of ‘adventures in 
the air experienced by radio amateurs.’” Reports 
promptly and pays on acceptance. 





PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 6 North Michigan Aye., 
Chicago. Issued monthly; $3.00 a year; 35c a 
copy. This journal deals with technical and 
professional library service. Official organ of 
library associations. Does not pay for contri- 
butions. 

RAW MATERIAL, 461 Eighth Avenue, New 
York. Wm. Crawford Hirsch, Editor. $3.00 a 
year; 35c a copy. “Needs articles dealing with 
the production, refining and utilization of ores 
metals and minerals by the engineering indus- 
tries; also with parts, such as pinions, gears, 
rivets, etc., which manufacturers buy in finished 
form: rubber, mica, asbestos, fiber and certain 
kinds of timbers. All articles must be compre- 
hensive, i. e., cover them industrially and com- 
mercially, written in language so the non-technical 
man can understand it. No articles wanted with- 
out photographs.” Reports on manuscripts at 
once, and pays upon publication at the rate of 
$6.00 to $10.00 per thousand words, with photos 
extra. 

THE PHOTO-MINIATURE, 103 Park Ave., 
New York. Joah A. Tennant, Editor. Issued 
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Authors’ Representative 


HELENE M. AHRENS 
626 E. 15th St. Davenport, Iowa. 





Copying — Manuscripts — Poems — Typing 
—Revising—Expert Work Assured. 


Be convinced by a trial. 








I Make A Specialty of 


PREPARING MANUSCRIPTS 


for Publication 


Charges reasonable. For terms write 


MRS. J. P. NAEF 


1114 W. Bluff St. Janesville, Wis. 








Typing Poems, Stories, Novels 


and the 


Photoplay is my business. My rate is 


50c a thousand words, or up 


to 75c a 


thousand words, if hard to read. 2c a 


line for poems. 


ANN MARIA ADAMS 


Box 222 Hutchinson, Minn. 








Poems — Stories—Photoplays Typewritten 


and Revised. 


Write for terms. 


LYNN TYPING BUREA 


U 


P. O. Box 307 Springfield, Ohio 








Authors! Poets! Let me typewrite your 


work and arrange it in perfect 
publication. Write for terms. 


form for 


HAROLD A. JOHNSON, Authors’ Agent 


Thomas, S. D. 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed as demanded by editors and pro- 


ducers. Editorial service. Write 
ticulars. “A neat MS. is a MS. h 


for par- 
alf-sold.” 


THE MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 


Janesville, Wisconsin. 








TYPING 
Manuscripts and Poems Typewritten 
REE oicin a: Sosiacsen nants cad 40c per 1000 words 
PING cee neseuis eno aw ewe aen 2c per line 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


H, H. KETCHUM 


1848 So. 18th St. Springfield, Ill. 











AUTHORS! 


You owe it to yourselves to have your manuscripts 
typed only by those experienced, and who can pre- 


pare them in such a way that they will 


receive the 


most careful consideration from the most exacting 


editor. All technical rules strictly observ 
for terms. 


ed. Write 


NORTH STATE TYPING BUREAU 


P. O. Box 430, Greensboro, N. 


Cc. 
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Ne 


MANUSCRIPTS of all kinds typewritten 
accurately and promptly. 
tance of accurate typing should not be 
overlooked. 


The 


G. S. WOOD 
wark, a8 


impor- 


Delaware 








300 


Makes Poetry Writing Easy 


RHYMING DICTIONARY 


With this helpful, handy assistant on 
your desk, you’ll never need to men- 
tally search for rhyming words. The 
whole English language is at your 


finger tips, arranged according to 
word terminations. 
The Rhyming Dictionary makes it 


easy to find an appropriate rhyming 
word for EVERY situation. 
Don’t be without it another day. 
Clothbound, over 700 pages. Price, 
postpaid, $2.50. 

THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
Butler Building, 





DIC 


THE 


Name 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 


300 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Enclosed find $2.50 for my copy of the RHYMING 


TIONARY. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 











MAKING YOUR CAMERA PAY 


By Frederick C. Davis 


This book deals with practical ques- 


tions of selling photographs for pub- 
lication. It discusses what editors 
want, size, shape and finish most 
desired; where to sell, prices paid, 
kinds of subjects in demand. 
The opportunity to sell good pic- 
tures was never better. The amateur 
has as good a chance as the profes- 
sional. Mr. Davis can tell you how to 
Make Your Camera Pay 
Cloth Bound, Handy Size 
Price, Postpaid, $1.00 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY. 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Enclosed find $1.00 (check or money order). 
Please send me by return mail, postpaid, a copy of 
“Making Your Camera Pay.’ 
ee ee Yeeeah ee ene ree ree 
I ee aso he gap wh rele 6 eis a Wierda ecahe Rocha Groves ela ate 
UNI 5 Wick ocxe 0nd eA ose Wie wince tered wurtwia State 














Manuscripts Revised 


ACCURATELY AND NEATLY 
TYPED. 


ADVERTISING LETTERS COM.- 
POSED. REASONABLE RATES. 
EVAN TREVOR 


1368 Downing St., Denver, Colo. 














monthly ; $4. 00 a year; 40c acopy. “Wants mon- 
ographs on every day phases of photography, 
10,000 to 12,000 words in length, with illustrations. 
Must be clear and detailed in technical instruc- 
tion, without useless words. We pay $50.00 upon 
acceptance, for all rights. It is advisable to sub- 





mit detailed scheme of subjects and treatment 
before beginning work.” Reports within two 
weeks. foesee 

RETAIL DRUGGIST, 250 W. Lafayette Blvd., 
Detroit, Mich. Issued monthly; $1.00 a vear; 
lsc a copy. “We want merchandising plans, 
methods used by the really successful druggist, 
giving facts, figures and a full story; also short 
items on retail selling and store financing. We 
report on manuscripts at once, and pay upon 


publication.” 

THE BUILDING SUPERINTE NDE NT, 250 
W. Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. “We want 
articles on cleaning, maintenance, service and up- 
keep of all large buildings. Reports promptly 
and pays upon publication. 





PHOTO ERA MAGAZINE, Wolfeboro, New 
Hampshire. A. H. Beardsley, Editor; $2.50 per 
year; 25c a copy. Although we have a super- 
abundance of material on hand at this time, yet 
we are always glad to consider well written 
articles, from 1,800 to 2,000 words in length, with 
from five to seven illustrations. It should be 
well done, artistically and technically. We like 
photographic travel articles that explain how to 
make pictures in various well-known localities in 
this country and in foreign countries. Such 
articles should confine themselves strictly to 
photographs and description should be reduced to 
a minimum.” Reports within ten days, pays 
$3.75 per printed page; $1.00 each illustration used. 





AMERICAN ECONOMIST, 
New York City. Issued by the American Pro- 
tective Tariff League. [Editorial matter should 
be in harmony with the principle of protective 
tariff. Pays upon publication. 


137 Center St. 





THE INDUSTRI: AL DIGEST, 25 West 45th 
Street, New York City. Prentice Winchell, 
Editor. Issued monthly; $5.00 a year; 50c a copy. 
“We purchase practically no outside material; the 
only matter we can use at all is economic infor- 
mation on timely business topics, and this must 
be prepared in our own style, 1. e., condensed, and 
in business phraseology.” 
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Secure this 


Book by 
Sending this 
Coupon 


GET THIS BOOK FREE 


For a limited time you can secure a copy 
. of this valuable new book Free of charge 


HOW TO WRITE SHORT STORIES 


By L. JOSEPHINE BRIDGART 


This is a complete and thorough treatise on the 
art of story writing—one that the reader can turn to 
at any time for guidance and advice. The writing of 
the short story is taken up and discussed in an 
interesting and readable manner—each point in the 
development of the story is made clear. Sources of 
Materia ; ‘haracterization—all 
these and many other subjects appear as chapter titles 
in this most valuable volume. 

In addition to the chapters dealing directly on the 
writing of the story there are discussions of Writing 
as a Business—What Editors Want—The Value of 
Criticism—How to-Present the Manuscript, and many 
other subjects of vital interest to every writer. 

OUR SPECIAL OFFER TO YOU 

Send us the coupon below, together with $2.00 
(check, money order or currency) without delay. 
You will receive the next twelve big, illustrated issues 
of THE WRITER’S DIGEST and a copy of HOW 
TO WRITE SHORT STORIES will be forwarded to 
you by return mail, postpaid, and free of charge. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


908 Butler Building Cincinnati, Ohio 




















a 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
908 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen:—I want to be a regular reader of THE WRITER’S DIGEST. 
Enclosed is $2.00 for a year’s subscription, beginning with current number, and you 
may send me a copy of HOW TO WRITE SHORT STORIES by return mail, 
postpaid, without any extra charge to me. 
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The Author’s 
Own Typewriter 


Remington Portable 


ITS the professional writer’s needs as though 

built for the purpose. Standard Keyboard— 
exactly like the big machines. Nothing new to 
learn, and nothing to unlearn when you write on 
the Remington Portable. 

Automatic ribbon reverse, variable line spacer, 
and other big-machine features—and it is like the 
big machines in all around efficiency— yet so small 
that it fits in a case only four inches high. 

Take any user’s advice and buy a Remington 
Portable. 

Easy payment terms, if desired 


Sign and mail this coupon and we will send our illustrated “ Your 
Ever Handy Helper,” which tells how the Remington Portable 
helps you to turn out first-class manuscript, easily and quickly. 


Address Department 24 


Remington Typewriter Company 


374 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 











